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PREFACE 

I BEGAN writing this book with a simple plan, which 
was the welding together of the ideas acquired in two 
earlier fields of work. My " Development of English 
Thought" was an endeavor to create an economic 
interpretation of history. This, carried to its legitimate 
consequences, would afford the objective basis of social 
progress. I had written also in the field of social psy- 
chology. From this a subjective view of these same 
facts is derived. Religion seemed to me to be the point 
of union between these isolated views. I thought to 
use the economic interpretation of history to explain 
the degenerate tendencies in civilization, and then to 
employ social psychology to set forth the opposing 
forces of regeneration. To put this in another way: 
Degeneration is objective and economic, while regen- 
eration is psychic and personal. This conforms to the 
views held by religious reformers, and, if correct, gives 
a firm basis to religious thought. Religion is by this 
means given a scientific foundation and its doctrines 
are transferred from the traditional basis to the realm 
of social science. 
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On this plan I began to write, and I hope I have not 
departed from it. There was, however, a break in the 
process which to some degree modified my plan. After 
I had written several chapters, a review called my 
attention to the books of the late much lamented 
William James. I was influenced by his view of prag- 
matism, not that it seemed new, but that it was a better 
expression of a view towards which economists like 
myself were struggling, but into which they have never 
clearly come. Professor James, I said, is a philosopher 
turning towards economics: I am an economist on the_ 
road to philosophy ; the two seemingly different views 
should blend and make one truth. Animated by this 
thought, I wrote several chapters restating pragmatism 
from a social viewpoint. But in the end I cut out 
these chapters. I could not enter into a full discussion 
of pragmatism without turning my book from one 
on religion into one on philosophy. Tempting as it is to 
make this transition, the need of clear religious thought 
seemed too great to permit such a modification of my 
plan. Now, however, that the book is written, it will 
help the reader to understand my thought if I contrast 
it with the well-known views of Professor James. Our 
likenesses and differences are of such a nature that this 
can be done without entering into the general discussion 
that would be necessary if there were not a common 
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basis for our views. Professor James, in a touching 
way, dedicates his " Pragmatism " to John Stuart Mill. 
I have frequently taken a similar attitude, and I feel 
that no honor would be greater than to be one of Mill's 
disciples. From this common ground both Professor 
James and I have gone forth. Each has tried to inter- 
pret events in the manner and from the premises that 
Mill would have employed. Two men may, however, 
have a common master and yet move forward in differ- 
ent directions. How this has happened in the present 
case can be illustrated by starting with a restatement 
of Mill's position on the points involved. 

To understand Mill demands a study of his "Logic," 
the place where his views are most fully presented. 
He there tries to prove universal laws from general 
inductive experience. This method is the same as that 
of Professor James who, in his radical empiricism, has 
the authority of Mill on his side. But a disciple has 
the right to appeal from this to Mill's subsequent atti- 
tude and to the later development of the social sciences. 
The purpose of the " Logic " was to strengthen social 
reasoning, and it is by this test that it should be judged. 
Even while writing the "Logic," a change of opinion 
came over Mill as to the nature of social proof. This 
was due to the influence of Comte, by which he was 
led to put universal historical proofs in the place of 
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those derived from empirical observation. Even this 
change did not prove satisfactory, for neither in Mill's 
later writings nor in the oncoming development of 
social science have either empirical data or crude his- 
torical generahzations of the type proposed by Comte 
served as the basis of progress. Mill made an attempt 
to write an Ethology on the plan outUned in the 
"Logic," but was forced to give it up. In its place 
" Political Economy " appeared, and in this deductive 
reasoning was freely used. AU of his later books 
follow the logic of his "PoUtical Economy." We are 
thus left without any evidence that radical empiricism 
is a fitting method for social science. Nor has Comte 
fared any better with his historical method. Neither 
he nor his disciples have given the world anything but 
crude generalizations, differing in no respect from those 
obtained by other methods. Doubtless, Mill always 
held to the hope that universal propositions could be 
proved in the way he outlined. Professor James is 
justified in taking up the task and trying to complete 
the work the master left undone. At the same time, 
another disciple is equally justified in following the 
plan that Mill in practice used and which has been the 
basis of subsequent progress. In no social science are 
universal propositions accepted on data that would 
have satisfied Mill and Comte. Particular laws have 
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often been established, but their application is limited 
to the field from which they are derived. There can 
be no universal laws unless they are derived from some 
other source. 

The most fruitful law of a general nature is Comte's 
theory of the stages in the development of thought ; 
but even this must be restated to meet modern condi- 
tions. Comte affirmed that thought had three stages, 
— the theological, the metaphysical and the positive. 
The concept of stages of thought is valid ; but Comte's 
description of them is defective. The theological stage 
is really the traditional stage. The metaphysical stage 
is better described by calling it the critical or skeptical 
stage, while the positive stage should be renamed the 
pragmatic stage. Early societies are under the domain 
of custom, of which religious traditions are a part. 
Then comes a reaction that takes the form of skepti- 
cism, criticism and indi\'idualism. This, in turn, is 
displaced by positive doctrines tested by empirical 
methods and pragmatic results. 

While the vaUdity of these stages is apparent, the 
order in which Comte placed them is open to question. 
He used the historical method, and by it the order of 
the stages is correctly described. The historical epoch, 
however, does not cover the whole development of the 

race. The traditional attitude of earlv races is a result 
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of earlier growth, and of this our knowledge is frag- 
mentary. All traditions must have had a basis in 
experience and have been proved valid by some facts. 
The theological or traditional epoch of Ck)mte could 
not therefore have been the first epoch, and to get at 
that some other method than Comte's must be used. 
A better explanation is given by the economic interpre- 
tation of history. By it history is divided into epochs, 
each of which begins with notable economic c h a n ges 
and ends with a social reorganization, bringing a read- 
justment to the new conditions. In such an epoch the 
stages of thought development are the reverse of those 
in general history. The new conditions first affect 
individuals and are pragmatically t^ted. Results are 
formulated as general laws and are then made rules of 
action. This is the deductive or metaphysical stage. 
Finally, they become social customs and are enforced 
as habits. This is the traditional stage to be found in 
static societies. 

If this is a correct statement of the evolution of 
thought, it has a direct bearing on the way in which 
universal laws arise and get their validity. New facts 
are the basis of empirical laws which are tested by their 
pragmatic results. If the tone of pubhc thought is 
metaphysical, an endeavor is made to give these new 
laws a imiversal vahditv. A resort is therefore had to 
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radical empiricism or to a 'priori reasoning to effect this 
end. Another road is open that does not employ the 
premises of rationalism in either of these foraus. The 
force of new empirical generalizations is due to the ap- 
peal they make to men's interests and desires. The 
value of general laws lies, not in the greater authority 
that springs from broad generaUzation, but in the appeal 
to new motives for action. The force back of them 
is the imagination instead of the desires and interests 
of men. The value of the metaphysical stage of 
thought arises from its appeal to the imagination that 
brings action into relation with the future. A double 
motive for action and a double test of it are thus 
obtained. Personal or empirical pragmatism is based 
on present desires and interests. Social pragmatism 
is based on the future results of acts, and for it to 
displace the former, the imagination must be aroused 
and the social motives made active. The metaphysi- 
cal stage is thus a real advance, even if misused by 
overzealous rationalists. The subsequent traditional 
stage also has its advantages, since habitual action 
is an economy ; it is also the only means by which 
social control can be exercised over ignorant, defective 
or degenerate men. Each of the three stages thus 
creates new motives for action, and among them all 
the truth is made manifest. 
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K this is a correct description of forces back of the 
progress of thought, the radical empiricism of Mill and 
Comte and of James does not offer an adequate expla- 
nation of thought processes. Universal propositions 
and skeptical methods appeal to those who are in revolt 
against the oversocialization of thought prevalent in static 
societies. They are thus freed from the social control 
over action which real progress demands ; in its place 
they put their own personal standards or those derived 
from physical sciences. Feeling and prejudice may for 
a time give vogue to these substitutes for social mo- 
tives ; but in the end social standards and pragmatic 
tests must reassert themselves, for they alone can arouse 
the whole man to action. 

The trouble with the radical empiricist, the skeptic 
or the so-caUed pnjsitivist is that he tries to stay in the 
first stage of thought development and thus is com- 
I)elled to make crude empirical generalizations and 
personal standards the supreme test of truth. Out of 
this comes, legitimately enough, a pragmatic attitude ; 
but it is, after all, only one kind of pragmatism. There 
are two tests of thought, the social and the individual. 
The p)ersonal tests are satisfactions which appeal to 
the desires. The social tests are objective and are 
measured by the social results of action. Satisfactions 
must always remain individual. They afford no test 
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of what society gains or loses by any outlined program. 
These can be deternained by the objective effects that 
each measure produces. There are three such tests 
of social results: the economic tests are prosperity, 
peace and cooperation ; the physical tests are efficiency, 
vigor and longevity ; the emotional tests are service, 
pubKc spirit and missionary zeal. In some of these 
ways, or through a combination of them, every social 
act can be objectively tested. The test of individual 
satisfaction misleads except in crude economic situa- 
tions where social action is ineffective. 

There is thus a social pragmatism which should be 
contrasted with the radical empiricism that Professor 
James advocates. The difference between the two, 
and the test of truth that each uses, may be made 
clear by a statement of the four criteria that social 
pragmatism sets up and must defend to make its posi- 
tion valid. 

First, the tests of truth are objective and social. 
Psychic tests are defective, because any degenerate 
tendency in a man makes his personal satisfactions 
abnormal. Thought is not a test of truth unless it 
leads to activity. The only valid personal test is 
whether or not individual action conforms to social 
standards. 

Second, there are no universal laws. Action is 
[xiii] 
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aroused, not, as the rationalist assumes, by the correct- 
ness of fonnal statements of truth, but by a group of 
motives of which the formal statement of facts and 
principles is but a subordinate, although an essential, 
part. The test of truth is action, and this comes only 
when the whole man is aroused. 

Third, skepticism affords no test of truth. It is 
merely a shifting from social to psychic standards, 
resulting in the displacement of social law by individual 
caprice. Skepticism is either a revolt against the 
arrogance of social tradition or springs from degenerate 
tendencies in those who are affected by it. In neither 
case can it be a part of the forward movement of 
thought. It may help the individual, but is always 
socially destructive. 

Fourth, the psychic test of truth as a relation between 
an idea and its object is defective. A philosophical 
pragmatist may, as Professor James says, accept this 
as a matter of com-se, but social pragmatists must 
look elsewhere for their test. Truth is a relation be- 
tween thought and act, and not between feeling and its 
external cause. The truth is not merely workable ; it 
makes men work. If it does not do this, the man is 
either economically dep)endent or psychically defective. 
Ideas are not sense perceptions, but are social impress- 
ments, due to activity carried on by men in society. 
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Their relations are not, primarily, to physical atoms 
about them, but to the social environment from which 
they are derived. Thought is adjustment socially 
acquired ; activity is adjustment biologically inherited. 
All tests of truth must be measures of this joint adjust- 
ment, not of the relations of individuals to the objec- 
tive world. 
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This book is not an apology for religion, but a con- 
structive defense. It identifies religion, not with moral- 
ity, but with the social reaction against degeneration 
and vice. Were all men moral and normal, religion 
would have less vitality ; it grows in power as the pres- 
sure of external conditions forces men into degradation 
and misery. Religion and morality are the reverse sides 
of a larger scheme of purifying and elevating humanity. 

A generation ago the defense of religion was a subject 
of popular discourse. Thoughtful men wrote books 
on Christian Evidence that were widely read and made 
the basis of popular discussion. Many books are still 
written about religion, but they are mainly occupied 
with an exposition of its moral doctrines. It is regarded 
sufficient if it is shown that personal morality is advan- 
tageous and beyond the assaults of adverse critics. It 
seems to be taken for granted that the beliefs of earlier 
generations have been overthrown and that religion 
must utilize its waning forces to uphold morality and 
social stabDity. The Christian plan of salvation, how- 
ever, is as important as ever and as capable of defense. 
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THE SOCL^L BASIS OF RELIGION 

It has fallen into disrepute, not because it lacks proof, 
but because its historical setting has been lost through 
the increase of knowledge and through better methods 
of investigation. If we make religion social instead of 
historical, proof can be foimd for its essential doctrines. 
I do not mean that all modern thought is in harmony 
with the Christian scheme of salvation, but that an 
energetic defense of it has a fair chance of success. This 
is made clear by a restatement of the plan of salvation 
so as to emphasize its modern aspects. The foUowing 
are its essential doctrines expressed in social instead of 
theological terms: — 

1. The doctrine of one supreme God. 

2. The doctrine of the fall of man, or of social de- 
generation. 

3. The doctrine of regeneration, or the reincorpora- 
tion of social outcasts into society, in contrast with the 
doctrine of elimination. 

4. The doctrine of a personal uplift through con- 
tact, influence and suggestion, in contrast with the 
doctrine of evolution through biologic variation. 

5. The doctrine of progress through peace and love, 
in contrast with progress through conflict. 

6. The doctrine of the Messiah, or of lofty inspiring 
leadership, in contrast with the material concept of 
ci^^lization. 
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7. The doctrine of service, in contrast with self- 
centered aggression. 

8. The doctrine of social responsibility, in contrast 
with individual rights. 

9. The doctrine of personal responsibility in con- 
trast with fatalism or external domination. 

10. The doctrine that the wages of sin are death. 

Each of these doctrines is capable of a vigorous de- 
fense, and if stated in social terms the opposition to them 
does not come from science, but from a mistaken concept 
of history. Science is a method of proof, not a dogma. 
Any problem becomes scientific when it is so formu- 
lated that evidence may be collected, sifted and di- 
rected to a decision. It is true that every proposition 
about religion is subject to dispute; but it is equally 
true that none is without many verifying facts and 
principles. 

The real cause of the decline of religious aggressive- 
ness lies in an opposition not so fundamental, but more 
potent than science presents. Our beHefs are in the 
main not directly scientific, but cultural. Ideas and 
modes of thought are adopted not so much on their 
evidence as through their power to arouse freshness 
and vigor of action. Science is merely a contributing 
element whose dogmas resolve themselves into cultural 
attitudes rather than scientific facts. All well-estab- 
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lished beliefs grow or decline ia vigor as the cultural 
emphasis is shifted to or from the basis on which they 
rest. We must look to these cultural changes for the 
causes of the decline ia faith. Only when the premises 
of culture are altered, or those of religion changed so as 
to harmonize with them, can a revival of Christian zeal 
be anticipated. 

The change ia culture that has paralyzed rehgious 
thought has many phases but few causes. Expressed 
in terms of history, the Renaissance, with its revival 
of Greek learning, and the modern emphasis of nature 
stand out prominently as causes. Interpreted ia eco- 
nomic terms, the cause of the change Kes in the shifting 
of civilization from Southern regions subject to famine, 
disease and war to those of the North, where peace, 
security and prosperity abound. Stated in either 
way, the fact develops that rehgious thought is bound 
up with the cultural, economic and pohtical experiences 
and exigencies of the Southern races. It reflects their 
views and gives them a universal validity to which the 
evidence gives no warrant. Culture has returned to 
the primitive attitude of the pagan world ; reUgion 
has resisted the change. In consequence, the power 
of culture has dampened the ardor of those who iater- 
pret Christianity in harmony with traditional views. 
Changes in science are needed much less than a re- 
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vision of the foundations of Christian tradition. A 
broader view departing from this conventional attitude 
would give religion a basis in economics and psychology. 
Rehgion would thus obtain a general rather than a 
local validity, and be freed from the domiaance of any 
particular situation or mental temperament. If this 
transformation can be wrought, there is Kttle to fear 
from science ; for it, like religion, gets its basis and its 
dogmas from the prevailing social atmosphere. The 
two will harmonize when they have the same cultural 
antecedents and get their inspiration from the same 
ideals. 

An example of the contrast between cultural and 
religious ideas is afforded by the doctrine of the super- 
natural, so often cited to show that religion and science 
are opposed. Religion uses the language of the desert 
or of vile material surroundings. Hence nature is 
something bad — the bottom below which men cannot 
fall. The natural man is a degenerate because he is 
the type such conditions evolve. To get away from 
nature means to approach God. With such ideas, it 
is proper to speak of Him as supernatural. In cul- 
tural language, nature is the highest, not the lowest, 
category; for its terms have been coined by men in 
happy physical surroundings with nature at its best. 
To them the natiiral man is not the sodden brute of 
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want and disease, but an ideal to be attained under 
favorable conditions. "Supernatural" thus becomes 
a meaningless term, because nature is the highest state, 
and the natural man better than the best of men. It 
is this view of nature that clashes with religious 
thought. Either culture must give up its use of 
"natural," or religion must adapt itself to it by a 
change in its terminology. If the cultural usage is 
accepted, "supernatural" must be replaced by some 
other term expressing the idea but avoiding the con- 
fusion of conflicting usage. This does not imply that 
religious thought is wrong in the contrasts it deems 
vital. The depraved and the divine are as far apart 
when other terms are employed as when "natural" 
and "supernatural" are used. And in making this 
contrast, science is on the side of religion; for culture 
in its nature worship shuts its eyes to the bad that 
creates depravity in man. We have only to alter 
terms to give scientific form to this important religious 
concept. 

The doctrine of the fall of man is another instance 
of the seeming conflict of science and religion that, 
rightly understood, proves groundless. In this case 
the opposition does not lie in any essential element of 
the religious position, but to the way in which it is 
stated. The attributing of the fall to the eating of 
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an apple is absurd. It is equally plain that there has 
been a moral and physical fall of man when the man of 
the historical epoch is compared with preceding ages. 
There may have been no garden of Eden, but there 
was an earlier epoch when men attained their maxi- 
mum of vigor and longevity. Our heredity calls for a 
life of ninety years, some say of one himdred and fifty 
years. Man, previous to the last century, did not live 
on the average more than thirty years, and his health 
and vigor were far below the normal. From what he 
was to what he became there is a real fall, justifying 
the religious doctrine, even if the story picturing it is 
a myth. This view is supported by the increase of 
disease, war, famine and crime, bringing degradation 
to men subsequent to the rise of civilization. The 
aggregation of great populations in the lowland dis- 
tricts, due to the change from pastoral to agricxdtural 
life, the spread of disease, the exploitation of rulers, 
the decline of physical resources, pushed men down to 
the lowest limits of misery, poverty and vice. It is 
in these regions and under these conditions that re- 
ligion takes its rise ; its statement of facts is historically 
correct and its doctrine sound, even if their pictorial 
setting does not bear investigation. 

A further illustration of how religious doctrines have 
fallen into disrepute because of the way of stating 
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them is to be found in the contrast between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual. To be religious we do not 
need to deny that we have material elements in our 
nature, but only that we are not dominated by them. 
Religious interest is not in our bodies but ia our wills ; 
and freedom is a matter of control, not of essence. We 
can be spiritual, even though we are material. The 
real contrast with the spiritual is the traditional. It 
is the dominance of habit and routine that kills the 
spirit, not any fatal predetermination of our bodily 
powers. The "law" to which Paul objects is not a 
part of our heredity, but the social impressment of 
past a^es. The traditional is objective and social in 
origin; the spiritual is a psychic reaction against it, 
a yearning for the freedom that social um'formity 
prevents. The conflict of religion is between social 
habit and social feeling. The spiritual is the inner 
self in contrast to the social self. It is a suppressed 
heredity batthng with the routine and habit of an 
external world. That there is such a conflict and that 
the inner self, championed by religion, should be vic- 
torious, no careful student of human nature would 
deny. The right is with rehgion, even if it states its 
case ia a wrong way. 

Another difficulty of the present situation is the use 
of the term "normal" in the sense of the average man 
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instead of making it designate the man of full develop- 
ment. The average man has many abnormalities, some 
permanent, others temporary; and so long as we 
think in terms of him, no clear contrast can be made 
between normal and abnormal men. This contrast is 
of importance not only in religion but likewise in 
every branch of social investigation. A second change 
of usage is demanded in our concept of mind. A struc- 
tural concept has prevailed that makes thought a 
definite, predetermined product of some mechanism, 
material or otherwise, molded by predetermined con- 
ditions. The materialist tells us that the mind secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. The transcenden- 
talist is no less positive about the mechanism of the 
mind, even if he expresses his thought in general laws 
instead of material examples. Both are parts of a 
preevolutionary view that persists because no recon- 
struction of our general concepts has taken place in 
harmony with our increased knowledge. 

In contrast to this structural concept shoidd be put 
the genetic concept of mind that causes us to judge it 
by its products instead of by its structure or ante- 
cedents. The mind modifies its content not only as 
it grows but also as the external pressure varies from 
which its ideas come. There is no mechanism for 
producing ideas. The individual gets them from the 
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society of which he is a part. They are handed on by 
an objective social process instead of being the result 
of the mental mechanism which each individual in- 
herits. Thought is immaterial because its ideas are 
social, not structural, products. This genetic viewpoint 
which subordinates brain structures to the social 
process controlling thought opens up the only way to 
free mental science from the materialism that structural 
concepts promote. The brain may be ever so material 
without doing damage so long as thought originates 
socially and dominates the action of the brain through 
the reactions, growth and change it evokes. Similar 
to the change ia the concept of mind is the change 
demanded in our concept of God and the Universe. 
So long as space concepts dominate, the universe is 
thought of as a predetermined structure, definite in 
parts and unified in character, making God a being 
with functions complementary to those of men. This 
attitude is easily understood when we recognize that 
thought is social and that material and spatial con- 
cepts were useful at an earlier date than those of time. 
Our thought processes thus favor structural views of 
mind, of God and of the universe. We can change 
from them to genetic views of fundamental relations 
only with much difiBculty, and against them is always 
the weight of authority, tradition and language. 
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Religion begins not with a belief in God but with 
an emotional opposition to removable evils. It is a 
psychic reaction, not an intellectual conviction, and 
its one essential element is its program for saving social 
outcasts. Our social instincts are thus evoked in its 
favor, and its opposite lies in the selfish tendencies 
that would force to the wall those not fitted for the 
struggle demanded for survival. Out of this back- 
ground all religions have risen; they will continue to 
evoke human sympathies and generate religious en- 
thusiasm so long as the present rigid conditions of 
survival remain. Social activity readily assumes a 
religious form when men recognize that they sink 
through degeneration and may rise again through 
regeneration. Degeneration, regeneration and the will 
are thus religion's first problems, from which all others 
are derived. When religion emphasizes degeneration 
as a starting point, its position assumes both a scientific 
and a pragmatic quality. The subnormal — below 
us — is to be avoided ; the supernormal — above us 
— is to be striven for. Religion voices our opposition 
to the one and our aspiration for the other. So long 
as men hope to be better, and fear to become worse, 
religion cannot die out. It cures degeneration through 
the development of character. Degeneration is the 
worst of evils ; the will is the greatest of forces. Only 
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when these two are put in opposition is progress safe 
and the supernormal attainable. 

The discussions that follow may seem disconnected 
because they bring together several viewpoints that 
have thus far been isolated. One of the evils of the 
division of science into minute parts is that the same 
views may be held by different groups of specialists, 
and yet through differences in terminology they may 
be kept distinct and thus, although one in reality, 
seem to be parts of distinct disciplines. It is hard to 
break through these artificial barriers and get at the 
essence of the recent advances of science. Many seem 
to resent the restatement of ideas in terms other than 
their own. Some time ago I wrote to a scientist in a 
field far removed from my own, and congratidated him 
on a discovery that seemed to me to be of importance 
in my field as well as his. I received from him a curt 
reply, saying that he hoped I would not use his thought, 
because he was sure I would discredit it by using it in 
a bad way. Doubtless this is an exaggeration of pre- 
vailing tendencies, but enough of it exists to keep apart 
subjects that are closely related. Science defeats its 
own ends by a narrow specialization that isolates and 
antagonizes its workers. As a result, the broader 
aspects of recent progress are not worked out in a 
way that furthers general changes in thought which 
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legitimately flow from it. Antiquated scientific ideas 
persist because the viewpoint of workers is still molded 
by the ideas of an earlier generation. Little endeavor 
is made to recast them in harmony with the results 
these same workers have wrought. Scientific tradi- 
tion, whether ia its social or physical aspects, may 
become as bad as theological tradition, and for much 
the same reasons. Philosophy also has become a creed 
with a tradition as narrow as that of the other groups. 
Under such conditions the reshaping of general con- 
cepts in harmony with newer facts becomes a matter 
of difficulty. Evidence of these changes cannot be 
found in any one field of investigation, nor is there any 
single discovery that would lead to their acceptance. 
A writer can at best offer only partial proof, and much 
he uses will be second-hand material, of which other 
specialists know more than he does. This difficulty 
is involved in any general change in thought, and 
must be faced by any one who attempts it. Whether 
I succeed or not others must judge, but failure does 
not necessarily mean that my method is wrong. I 
shall at least outliae problems for others to solve. 
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Religious impulses and sentiments are among the 
oldest of the race, and have existed with all kinds of 
institutions, civilizations and degrees of culture. 
There is no race without some form of religion, and 
nowhere can it be found so separated from other 
social facts that it can be studied by itself. It is an 
alloy hard to isolate, because blended with every other 
part of the social structure. Every activity is to 
some degree religious, but none is purely so. Put 
religion by itself and it disappears, or becomes merely 
a formal institution, with no vitality outside of its 
routine. To isolate phenomena of this sort demands 
a special method and much preliminary study, but if 
the key is once foimd and the field of religion plainly 
demarcated, the subsequent stages of research will be 
rapid and sure. 

A study of method must therefore precede even a 
definition of religion, for definitions are of no avail 
when the subject matter is never found alone and 
nothing else is found except in some way compounded 
with it. To define is to contrast, and what is there 
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to contrast with religion ? At first thought one might 
say the secular and the religious give a contrast, but 
here only the organized aspects of religion get a defi- 
nition. The secular can be contrasted with the ecclesi- 
astical but not with the religious, for the secular life 
of a nation may express the religious tendencies better 
than the ecclesiastical. Again a contrast is made of 
science and religion, but there can be a scientific re- 
ligion as well as an irrational one. To take for granted 
that religion is irrational is to give away its case. 
There are many other contrasts, and yet none of them 
would define religion. Its essential qualities would be 
as indefinite as before and as incapable of clear analysis. 
Only a sound method of investigation can clear away 
these difficulties and furnish the basis for a clear 
demarcation of rehgion from other fields. 

The method of physical science seems to many the 
only one that has advanced himian knowledge; in 
addition, however, the method of economics deserves 
consideration. Economics for the past century has 
been the representative social science, forced into the 
foregroimd because its material has been so abundant. 
In the old division of the sciences natural philosophy 
had the field now taken by the various physical sciences, 
while moral philosophy had the province now occupied 
by the social sciences. Had many social sciences de- 
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veloped on a par with each other, the methods of these 
sciences could be obtained by comparison. But the 
moral philosophers of England, stimulated by the 
success of Adam Smith, turned themselves into econ- 
omists and won their victories mainly within its 
preserves. For a whole century politics, psychology, 
sociology and morals were merely by-products of 
economics — the crude generalizations of men whose 
main interest was in the promotion of economic thought 
and the impressment of economic standards on public 
opinion. It is no wonder, therefore, that the victories 
won were economic and not sociologic, psychologic or 
moral. The study of the methods of these thinkers is 
valuable mainly in economics, and the method they 
used can properly be called the economic method of 
investigation, even if it should prove to be the best 
method for all the social sciences. What, then, is the 
essence of this method, and how does it differ from 
that of the physical sciences ? 

The method of investigation in the physical sciences 
is not so simple that it can be formulated in terms 
that would provoke no opposition, yet its leading 
features can be easily described. It is agreed that all 
knowledge must be founded on the observation of 
facts, and that all laws must be capable of an empirical 
verification. Even if there is some intermediate de- 
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duction, a student of a physical science must start with 
facts and end with them. Observation, experiment and 
verification are thus the main tools of physical sciences, 
and many would claim that they should be its sole tools. 
To employ this method effectively, the object under 
investigation must be isolated from other objects and 
contrasted with them. This necessity creates the de- 
mand for laboratories, since success in investigation 
demands complete isolation and exact measurement. 

In contrast to this process of isolation and detailed 
study is the economic method dealing with wholes or 
with a composition of forces that can neither be iso- 
lated, nor studied as single units. Society is a living 
organism. It carmot be put in a laboratory, nor can 
its various elements be studied apart from the whole. 
The method of physical science cannot go beyond 
a mere statement of what is, and if one attempts to 
follow it in social studies, he must fall back upon crude 
historical generalizations or upon equally bad ones 
derived from a comparative study of nations. These 
difficulties have forced economists to begin with the 
study of great changes, which, when consummated, 
produce modifications so prominent that their effects 
can be observed. The whole society before a given 
change can be compared with the same society after 
the change only when the results are conspicuous. The 
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introduction of free trade into England so radically 
altered industry and commerce that its results could 
be easily perceived. In the same way the change 
from an absolute to a constitutional government pro- 
duces effects that can be readily measured. 

A series of prominent events of this kind gives a 
body to economic doctrine which can be increased 
so long as important changes produce effects visible 
enough to constitute a verification. A direct exami- 
nation of current facts can never prove an economic 
theory. The verification only comes in a subsequent 
epoch when the changes in question have worked out 
their logical consequences. The economic unit is an 
industrial epoch, all of which cannot at any one time 
be directly under observation. Society, as it is, must 
be put in contrast with itself plus or minus some im- 
portant condition. Minor changes are ignored, and the 
whole alteration is imputed to the major modification 
that society is undergoing. It is this ignoring of minor 
disturbing causes that creates the marked contrast be- 
tween economic method and that of physical science. 
Natural science can isolate minor causes and measure 
them; social science cannot. It must therefore leave 
out of account events so unimportant that their results 
cannot be readily determined. Every important cause 
is assumed to have one effect and each effect is im- 
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puted to some single cause. This method works 
admirably so long as important changes are under 
consideration. That it often fails must also be ad- 
mitted, but if it is the only method of advancing social 
knowledge, the way in which it proceeds is worthy of 
consideration. 

The contrast between natural science and economic 
methods can be made clearer by saying that the one 
endeavors to ascertain qualities, while the other seeks 
for consequences. Qualities appear when an object is 
isolated or when accurately tested by a series of ex- 
periments and studies. Consequences follow and are 
clearly seen only in a distant epoch. The qualities of 
a germ cell may be observed through a microscope, 
but no one has ever seen a plant evolve out of some 
other species. Consequences can be measured only 
by the changes resulting over long epochs ; they are 
never found in a laboratory. If time is involved, the 
economic is the only method of investigation. 

When this method is used in social science, two 
distinct types of investigation come into prominence. 
There must first be found the qualities of men and 
nature, reappearing with such regularity that they 
may be said to be the common qualities of men and 
nature. Most of this work was done by the natural 
theologians before the reorganization of their work as 
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economics. The concepts of a normal man and of a 
beneficent nature were inherited by the economists 
from their predecessors. AU they have done is to 
bring out more clearly the characteristics of the 
normal man and the natural laws that work to his 
advantage. The successful work of the economists 
has been in another type of investigation, which also 
has at its basis an assumption of the natural theo- 
logians. If man is good and nature perfect, what is 
the cause of evil ? The economist restates this prob- 
lem by asking what is the cause of misery ? Evil may 
be subjective, and hence sin, or objective, and then it 
is misery. The economist has simplified the problem 
by assuming that sin is a consequence of misery. 
Remove misery, and sin will disappear. It has no 
independent existence apart from the misery that bad 
conditions create. It is but a step from this to the 
thought that misery is the result of poverty, and thus 
dependent on industrial conditions. Sin, misery and 
poverty thus become one problem, and their antidote 
is income. All three can be wiped out by changes in 
industrial conditions. 

I know of no place where the problem of the econo- 
mist is better stated than by Henry Greorge. Why 
does poverty persist with progress ? If Greorge had 
not been in a hurry to give his answer, he would have 
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brought out other assumptions that lie in such dis- 
cussions. If man is good and nature beneficent, 
poverty is due to specific causes that can be removed. 
Economics thus becomes a study of the relations of 
poverty and misery to bad industrial conditions. It 
is here that the "one cause and one effect" doctrine 
gets its importance and reveals its truth, which I will 
illustrate by the doctrine of free trade. The theory of 
competition that lies in the background assumes the 
existence of a normal man and of a beneficent nature. 
English misery must therefore be due to some specific 
cause not inherent in normal men nor in nature. Pro- 
tection is such a cause out of harmony with natural 
and economic law. Its removal will restore England 
to a natural condition and enable human nature to 
express itself more fully in industrial activity. All 
other causes of misery are for the time ignored, and 
protection viewed as its sole cause. These assump- 
tions may not be accurate, but if enough misery is 
removed by a change of industrial policy to make the 
effect in social betterment plainly visible, the change 
in policy will be justified. And so it is with other 
economic slogans. Child labor, the use of alcohol, the 
lack of labor organizations, the growth of rent, exploi- 
tation and woman's emancipation — these like many 
other doctrines, are boldly asserted and defended by 
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the same arguments, and the success of each agitation 
is measured in the same way. The net elimination of 
human misery furnishes the verification to which they 
must submit. The method fails only when measures 
are adopted out of their order of importance. The 
greater evils must be attacked first. Small causes pro- 
duce no effects until their natural antecedents — the 
great changes — have produced their results, and men 
are restored more nearly to normal conditions. The 
fight for the normal is always made by the elimina- 
tion of abnormalities. They alone can be tested and 
measured by the changes that historical epochs pro- 
duce, and hence their study and prevention is the first 
work of the economist. 

The value of this method cannot be properly appre- 
ciated until its power to generate faith in progress 
and energy in action becomes manifest. The first 
step in a social reform is a clear contrast between 
existing conditions and those now possible. It must 
also be recognized that present evils are due not to 
general but to particular causes. If there is no con- 
trast between the "is" and the "might be," the imagina- 
tion has no chance to work ; if evils are due to general 
and not to local conditions, there is no way of altering 
them. When clear contrasts are made and the local 
nature of evils becomes manifest, a social program can 
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be formulated that, setting aside local evils, makes the 
"might be" into a reality. Take, for example, the 
social program now forming that would eliminate 
poverty. To make it effective, people must first see 
how different the world would be if poverty were 
removed. But to make this picture an effective 
motive, poverty must be shown to be due to definite 
causes. The older view did not permit the isolation 
of the causes of poverty because they were viewed as 
resulting from defects in human nature or in natural 
conditions. The doctrine of total depravity made 
poverty a general condition from which there was only 
occasional relief. The law of diminishing returns, 
coupled as it was with the "niggardliness of nature" 
doctrine of the classical economists, had a like effect. 
The abolition of poverty can become a social program 
only when both these viewpoints are displaced and 
the particular causes of poverty are separated from the 
general conditions of prosperity. We can conceive of 
progress without poverty only as we ascribe poverty 
to some specific cause. 

Picture again the change that is coming in the 
South because of the recognition of the hookworm as 
one cause of its misery. The older view assumed that 
the characteristics of the Southern people were due to 
their climate and physical conditions. People in hot 
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climates, it was said, are lazy, indolent and imprudent. 
It lies in the nature of things that they should be so, 
and that only people north of the frost line can be ener- 
getic and efficient. Southern misery thus becomes a part 
of a general situation — a condition without a remedy. 
All this is changed by the discoveql of the hookworm 
as a cause of laziness, languor and misery. We can 
now picture what the Southern States would be with- 
out hookworms to destroy the vitality of their people. 
And this vision of greatness creates the motive of 
power to work out the change. When an "is" can 
be put in contrast with a "might be," the "ought to 
be" looms up with sufficient clearness to make the 
change. To localize evUs always generates enough 
will power to remove them. The method of isolating 
evils and ignoring their minor causes is justified by 
the moral awakening it evokes. 

To make use of these facts, tendencies and forces 
is the end of economic method. The first picture is 
of the normal man possessing all the qualities of the 
race, and thus a contrast is created with abnormal 
environments in which degeneration and subnormal 
tendencies prevail. Then comes the thought of a 
normal environment that evokes ennobling human 
characters, and is never the source of degeneration nor 
of its consequences in %'ice and crime. The primal 
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cause of degeneration is failing resources or some mis- 
use of them. Sin is misery, misery is poverty, and the 
antidote of poverty is income. Such is the message of 
hope delivered by economics and natural theology 
when their princi]^es are blended in one discipline. 
This is the metho^that should be used in determin- 
ing what religion is and how it works. No empirical 
study of religion can get beyond the petty details that 
confuse and mislead, but which, when once understood, 
serve as good illustrations of the principles involved. 
First the essence and then the details is the only 
method that will make religion a study fit to be com- 
pared with other sciences. 
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The concept of a normal man and of normal indus- 
trial conditions has thrown into the foreground the 
motives that create progress. The resulting isolation 
of the abnormal and local from the normal and general 
generates the enthusiasm that leads to reform. To 
localize an evil and to show its abnormal character 
evoke the spiritual unrest that is the forerunner of 
revolution. Interest evokes progress ; enthusiasm de- 
mands regeneration. These two primal forces are 
aroused and intensified by a skillful use of the eco- 
nomic method of investigation. The method however, 
has its dangers as well as merits. It succeeds when 
the relative importance of evils can be accurately 
measured and public attention concentrated on the 
greatest of them. But when problems are taken out 
of their natural order, or the enthusiasm of reformers is 
dissipated by wrong standards of normality or by the 
emphasis of minor evils before the removal of their 
logical antecedents, the path of progress may be barred, 
and should the dissension persist, a downward move- 
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ment may result. To insure progress, more than a 
sound method is necessary. Some way must be found 
to select between proposed alterations and to test the 
evidence which various advocates present to promote 
their reforms. 

To meet this urgent need is the aim of the economic 
interpretation of history. To simplify history and to 
separate its truths from its errors, some type of society 
must be accepted as normal, and other societies be 
judged through its standards. The dominance of 
economic motives and the urgency of economic needs 
give to economic societies a legitimate claim to be 
regarded as normal ; and if we furth<T assume that 
modem nations are more advanced than those of the 
ancient world, there is little room for doubt but that 
industrial nations should provisionally be accepted as 
the standard by whose events the abnormalities of 
other societies must be judged. The only other wide- 
spread form of society is the military, whose defects 
and transient nature are so obvious that no one seems 
willing to adopt it as a standard by which to measure 
social structures. It is often put forward as an objec- 
tion to the economic interpretation of history that 
there are just as strong grounds for a social, an intel- 
lectual or a religious interpretation as for an economic 
interpretation. Such critics fail, however, to perceive 
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the essential difference between an economic inter- 
pretation and those contrasted with it. The qualities 
of mankind are divided into two groups, the natural 
and the acquired. For many thousand years there 
has been little or no change in natural characters. As 
biologic beings we are to-day what our ancestors were 
when historians began to keep records : all the changes 
have been within the group of acquired characters 
which are in the main economic. Religious, social, 
intellectual and sexual feelings cannot be regarded as 
the causes of the changes appearing in history if these 
feelings have not varied in intensity during the his- 
toric epoch. It is only their relation to economic 
events that has altered, and in this way many institu- 
tions have arisen that reflect or reenforce the natural 
feelings. Institutions, however, are acquired phenom- 
ena, and their alterations give evidence of changes 
within the realm of economics to which natural feel- 
ings must adjust themselves. Should industrial habits, 
methods of production ajid institutions become stable, 
while new natural characters appeared, or the older 
ones gained in strength, a period of history would 
begin in which progress must be interpreted in other 
than economic terms. The present epoch, with its 
fixed natural characters and rapid industrial changes, 
can have but one valid method of interpretation, 
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and that is in terms of its acquired characters im- 
pressed and modified by the pressure of economic con- 
ditions. 

A second reason for beginning social investigations 
with an economic interpretation lies in the exaggerated 
importance the economic factors acquire in periods of 
decay and of diminishing productivity. The poorer 
the resources upon which a nation depends, the greater 
is the amount of time that its people must give to 
earning a living, and the less they have for other activi- 
ties. The economic discipline thus becomes more 
severe, and its habits being more deeply impressed, 
determine more fully the history and institutions of 
such nations. Those whose energies just suffice to 
earn a living must lead a life capable of an economic 
interpretation. Even nations with great natural re- 
sources are not free from this exaggeration of economic 
tendencies, for they have been in the regions most 
subject to invasion and conquest. Where a military 
caste, by absorbing the surplus, keeps the workers in 
poverty, they have conditions no better than workers 
in nations with meager resources. Exploitation ex- 
aggerates the force of an economic discipline even 
more ruthlessly than does a poverty of resources. 
These forces were still further increased during the 
historic epoch by the drying up of the region in Western 
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Asia and Southern Europe, where the early civilizations 
were located. In this way region after region felt 
the force of decaying resources, and went down before 
physical obstacles they could not surmount. The 
civilization that arose on this basis could not but bear 
the impress of the economic events which shaped it. 
There was no passing on of an improved heredity from 
one nation to its successors. Only the traditions, in- 
stitutions and acquired characters were transmitted, 
and these, from the necessities of the case, were mainly 
industrial. For such a history there can be no other 
key than an economic interpretation. If any other 
viewpoint should in the end prevail, it must have its 
basis in modern times, when industrial stability is once 
more secured and the pressure of economic conditions 
made less severe. But even here economic pressure is 
too evident to be set aside, and other factors in civiliza- 
tion cannot be fully appreciated until economic forces 
have been isolated and their laws formulated. 

The expansion of this last thought gives a third 
reason why social investigation should begin with an 
economic interpretation. The pressure of economic 
events has modified, dwarfed and subordinated the 
natural characters so that their present manifestations 
do not at all represent their full vigor. I freely admit 
that the social, moral and religious traits are funda- 
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mental and of earlier origin than those characters to 
which economists give attention. In principle, Adam 
Smith was right in investigating sympathy before he 
wrote a book about self-interest; but in practice every 
one fails, just as he did, who tries to study social and 
moral problems before the effects of economic pressure 
on these natural traits have been ascert;iir)ed. The 
natural man has little chance to express himself when 
held in subjection by the pressure of external condi- 
tions. The revolts against environmental control 
have been too feeble and of too short a duration to 
show the vitality and power of the social and moral 
traits suppressed beneath the routine of daily liff;. 

This subordination of natural traits is often ap- 
proved because it f:arries with it the weakening of the 
impulses and passions of the primitive man. Fear, 
anger, hatred, jealousy and the sex feelings are 7>ar- 
tially suppressed by the economic pressure making 
courage, prudence, patience and forethought and 
moral restraint the leading characters of civilized 
races. Were these the only effects, wc might con- 
gratulate ourselves on the change and think of our 
moral advance as a net gain. But the suppression 
has extended to all the natural traits, the good as 
well as the bad. There is a general blurring of the 
sentiments that unfavorably affects religion, art and 
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poetry. We lose in inspiration more than we gain by 
the suppression of passion. The drudgery of modern 
industry may keep men from becoming very bad, but 
it likewise prevents them from reaching the loftier 
ends to which the free working of natural motives 
would lead them. So long as natural instincts are 
repressed, we cannot measure the force and vitality of 
religion and art, which depend so fully on what nature 
did for man in those earlier days before the economic 
regime forced a life of routine drudgery on the great 
mass of mankind. 

We regard many characters as natural that are 
acquired, because they appear so regularly in cur- 
rent events, while the underlying natural traits, seen 
only in distorted forms, are misjudged and vmder- 
estimated. In this way sympathy is displaced by 
selfishness, religion sinks into superstition, democracy 
yields to imperialism, cooperation is displaced by class 
struggle, competition gives way to monopoly, and 
liberty to absolute power. In each case acquired 
views and habits gain a dominance that so subordi- 
nates and distorts natural traits as to make them 
servants to economic needs instead of masters of our 
lives and activities. Economic interpretation gives 
the only method that wUl unravel the tangled skein 
of social events and permit us to reach the ultimates 
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through whose dominance alone the goal of civiliza- 
tion may be reached. 

Important as are these facts, they do not give the 
real reason for starting social investigations with an 
economic interpretation. There are two ways of 
creating an advance : by bringing out more clearly 
what is the normal, and by removing abnormalities 
that obscure it. To get at the normal we need an 
economic interpretation, but we need it even more to 
isolate the abnormal and to make plain its source 
and cause. Evil and sin are either the nvsult of defects 
in human nature, and hence without a remedy, or they 
are due to external conditions that mar human nature 
by producing abnormalities. If the latter view is 
accepted, the word "economic" must be substituted 
for "external" in describing the conditions that origi- 
nate evil and sin. While many good things arc natural, 
most bad things are economic. The good is also the 
outcome of general laws ; the bad is the result of local 
conditions that may be altered. Evils thus have 
specific causes that may be isolated and removed. 
They never arise from the general laws of nature nor 
from the native impulses of men. Neither nature nor 
man needs to have his laws altered. Nature is benefi- 
cent and man is good ; they become malignant forces 
only under local conditions that prevent the full ex- 
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pression of natural law and keep men from following 
their better impulses. To remove the temptation to 
sin means to do away with starvation, poverty, dis- 
ease, overwork and bad conditions which depress 
workers and turn -^-irtue into vice. There is no general 
law either of nature or of man that forces misery and 
vice on men. They are local and definite in origin, 
and may be removed one by one through modif jnng 
economic conditions or by the use of the surplus which 
economic conditions create. 

So simple is all this that it would be axiomatic if 
it were not for misunderstandings that have arisen 
through the injection of a false philosophy, confusing 
tJhe economic interpretation of history with a ma- 
terialistic conception of history. Historical material- 
ism has as its opposite historical idealism. The one 
claims that ideal or spiritusd facts have their basis in 
material events, while the "opposite doctrine is held by 
the idealist. In economic interpretation the problem 
is not of the dominance of spirit or of matter, but 
whether a first place shall be given to history or to 
economics. ShaU f>ast events be interpreted in the 
light of present events, or shall present events be 
judged by similar events in the past ? Both idealism 
and materialism are historical interpretations, and thus 
stand opposed to the economic method that interprets 
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past events in the light of the present. Abnormal 
societies, the economist holds, should be judged by 
normal societies ; past nations were more abnormal 
than those of the present ; industrial societies are 
more normal than those of any other kind. The 
force of an economic interpretation is increased by the 
assumption that acquired characters are economic and 
that the history of the race is a record of their evolii- 
tion and modification. It is still further intensified 
by the fact that evils creating social abnormalities are 
economic in origin, local in nature, and have specific, 
not general, causes. The end of economic interpreta- 
tion is to sei)arate the normal from the abnormal and 
to raise the level of society by removing the abnormali- 
ties that check progress and prevent clearness in social 
thought. 

Viewed in this way, economic interpretation is not a 
new method of investigation, but only a new name for 
one long in use. The economists derived it from their 
predecessors, the natural theologians, and have de- 
veloped it into an accurate instrument of research. 
Its value consists in the emphasis put on studies of 
normal life as an antecedent to any investigation of 
the complexities of modern or historical probhmis. To 
show its relation to religion, we must put ourselves in 
the attitude of the natural theologians who sought to 
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separate the good from the bad and to assign the bad 
to local, temporary causes. Had they had the thought 
that evils were economic in origin and might be re- 
moved by specific changes in the social environment, 
they would not have been so easily displaced, and their 
system might have withstood the shock that evolution- 
ary concepts gave it. Their attitude can be readily 
revived by reasoning based on an economic interpre- 
tation of the confusing facts of history. Only thus can 
the thread of social progress be followed, and the 
abnormal be so clearly apprehended that it may be 
opposed and removed. 

Just as economic interpretation had a predecessor 
in natural theology, so it has a contemporary in the 
pragmatism of to-daj'. The two views are the same in 
their essentials, and stand in contrast to the rationalism 
and skepticism of the preceding epoch. Both make 
values ultimates, and measure truth by its effects. To 
judge the past by the present is to judge by consequences 
and not by causes. Economic interpretation is thus 
a particular instance of the pragmatic attitude and the 
best field in which its worth may be tested. The dif- 
ference seems to lie in the fact that economists have 
come to this position from an interest in social problems, 
while the pragmatjsts are philosophers tending towards 
the social Viertpoint.^^Both groups of thinkers are thus 
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more or less inconsistent, because they have not wholly 
cast off the dogmatic attitude impressed by their edu- 
cation. The errors and inconsistencies otpredcicssors 
are not so easily cast off that they may be discarded by 
a single generation. So radical a change as that in- 
volved in pragmatism or in a thoroughgoing economic 
interpretation of history is a slow growth ; but as the 
various movements blend, they will produce changes 
comparable with any of the great thought move- 
ments of the past. The interpretation of history 
is but an instance of the interpretation of thought. 
Analysis should begin with history, because its data 
are more recent and its material more accessible. 
Thought is older and more socialized, and its origins 
are less readily interpreted in terms of the living 
present. No more principles are demanded for its 
interpretation than are needed for the interpretation 
of history. The present is the key to both, and out of 
it all the categories of thought and history arise. 
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The principle of interpretation set forth in the last 
chapter has brought out the fact that, while the good 
is general and nature beneficent, evil is local and eco- 
nomic. The evil can therefore be separated from the 
general good and removed. The economic interpreta- 
tion of history thus carries us a long way towards our 
goal but not to it. It settles a number of the initial 
problems of progress, but leaves imtouched many of the 
more iatricate. To get at the whole truth, the same 
process of interpretation must be applied to thought as 
to history. The best records of the past are not in 
docmnents handed down to us but in the ideas we get 
from our mental environment. Error is to thought 
what evil is to the race. The true and the false are 
merely particular manifestations of the good and the 
bad. There is no criterion of truth except that it is 
good, and none of error except that it is bad. The 
same law applies to error as to evil. It is specific and 
local ia its origin and can be removed by making defi- 
nite changes. We need, therefore, to interpret the 
relation of truth and error just as we have done that 
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of the good and bad. The chief obstacle lies in th<^ 
assumption that we have a faculty for the perception 
of truth just as we have for seeing red or hearing 
sound. An act of cognition permits of no interjuola- 
tion. We must take it at its face vahic. But if Iruth 
is a process and not a perception, we must discount 
this face value by every element of error that enters 
the process. 

Is, then, truth a process or a perception ? A ready 
and apparently conclusive answer to this is given by 
those who say that ideas are copies of external things, 
and that their truth is determined by a simple com- 
parison of the mental impression and its external 
object. False ideas are thus those that have no ex- 
ternal cause ; true ideas are those that have something 
external which they resemble. When this primitive 
standpoint is abandoned, no firm resting place is found 
until it is recognized that ideas are social products. 
We do not start with ideas ; we get them as we increase 
our adjustment. Ideas, moreover, come at the end of 
a period of progress and not at its beginning. We do 
not get ideas and adjust ; we adjust and then get ideas. 
Adjustment is a social process. If this be true, the 
ideas that come out of it are also social, and not the 
product of any one mind. 

The history of particular ideas brings out the same 
[48] 
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fact. Each social movement begins with vague notions 
as to how the old adjustments are failing and how 
some new adjustment is to be reached. Thousands 
express their dissatisfaction in crude ways, and others 
vaguely feel there is a goal ahead worth striving for. 
Out of these struggles and failures comes a clearer 
perception both of old evils and of new advantages ; 
finally some one, but slightly in advance of his fellows, 
sees clearly both the goal and the differences between the 
old and the new. He sums up the change in a few 
words, and the resulting contrast opens up to the whole 
society a new adjustment. Every idea that is a part 
of our mental atmosphere represents the end of a fierce 
struggle through which the race has passed. Ideas are 
our most precious heritage, for they guard us from more 
evils and lead us to more goals than all other devices 
and powers. 

In face of such facts one wonders how a writer like 
Professor Green can say that every philosopher starts 
with a " problem " and a " method," the problem to 
be solved by the method.' Locke, to whom this asser- 
tion is specifically applied, is said to start with the prob- 
lem of the origin of ideas and to solve it by looking into 
his own mind for their origin. Yet nothing is plainer 
than that both Locke and his contemporaries stumbled 
» Works of T. A. Green, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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about for a long lime in the m-.v/r of a now adjiisliuoiil. 
He and others wrote for decades before seeiiifj their 
problem or the method of its solution. Their evolution 
was social, and when clearness eanie, the epoc^ii of 
which they were a part was at its end. So is il with 
all wriLers and witli every epoch. Volumes are written 
by eacli great thinker before his clear contrasts come; 
he gets them not on his own initiative, but through 
the pressure exerted by his fellows, who are moving 
with him in the process of adjustment. Why is it that 
every new thought has from two to a dozen fathers, 
if the process tliat creates Ihom is not social and the 
goal ahead is not some new form of adjustnient in 
which the whole society participates ? The reply is 
that we do not, as individuals, see or creale ideas ; we 
get them out of the current of life. The truth of an 
idea is established before it is an idea. Its presence is 
its best verification. 

We get the same results when ideas are treated ana- 
lytically. In every idea, sensation, passion, memory 
and imagination are blended because it has been acled 
upon many Limes by each of these faciillics before it 
is clearly perceived. It has also been conlnisled wilh 
other elements in present adjustment and with the 
cruder ideas in preceding stages of progress. Not 
only must it be compounded, analyzed and recom- 
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pounded, but it must also be capable of communica- 
tion and transmission. If ideas did not express other 
people's adjustment as well as one's own; if the next 
generation could not acquire them by contact, illustra- 
tion and example, the net adjustment of the race would 
be too meager to make men intelligent or life desirable. 
True ideas promote adjustment ; false ideas obstruct 
it. The greater the adjustment, the greater the truth. 
There are but two measures of adjustment, the normal 
and the true. The normal expresses iu life what the 
truth expresses in ideas, for the truth is adjustment 
made conscious by ideas. 

These general tests are too vague or difficult to be 
available. The practical test of truth is the absence 
of error. There are few who expect to reach new truth 
by argument. Most men expect to find it in hidden 
corners and in unexpected ways after an arduous search 
in which our fellows join and for which they are partly 
responsible. But when we want to remove error, we 
all follow the plan of argmnentation, and expect cold 
facts and skillfully stated syllogisms to drive error out 
as the sun dissipates the mist or as light displaces 
darkness. 

This attitude overlooks the social nature of error 
and of its need of interpretation. Every error has a 
history and is a force. We see this plainly in the case 
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of a superstition or a myth. We know that Lhey have 
value, and that those who have them do not desire to 
get rid of them. A creed, a cult, a platform or a pro- 
gram of any sort is tenaciously held, and yields to new 
social alignments only under grcjil pressure. Tho 
cause is the same in all these and other similar cuses. 
They are social in origin, formed from an aggregate of 
separate elements to voice the sen Li men Is and aspi- 
rations of a given age, sect or party. To make a creed 
or platform enough demands arc blended into one 
program so that, when curried out, definile, measurable 
changes are wrought in socicly. All parts of the creed 
are valued for this gross result, although some one or a 
few of its tenets may have been the sole cause of the 
advantage. The tariff and the greenbacks after the 
Civil War acquired a value because of their association 
in the platform of the Republican party alonj^ with 
the demand for free labor and national unity. These 
latter demands, sanctifying the errors in tariff and 
monetary discussions, have created a situation from 
which we are extricating ourselves with difficulty. 
Errors of this kind do not disappear before the mere 
presence of trulli. They have a social worth due to 
their origin and connection that makes them dear to 
their defenders. They arc the surviving part of an 
earlier social unit, and get their value from some his- 
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toric source. We impute to this remnant the utility 
of the earlier whole, and defend it in the name of the 
antecedent creed or cult whose emaciated part the error 
is. Errors are thus historic products or the results of 
abnormal psychology. In either case their origin is 
definite and their causes removable. The good is gen- 
eral ; evil is local and specific. The truth is likewise 
general, while error has definite causes. The good and 
the true are measures of adjustment which evil and 
error prevent. There is but one final test of all of 
them — the utility or disutility following the adjust- 
ment they create or destroy. 

Utility, however, is a standard to be taken only 
when the loss or gain involved needs no interpreta- 
tion. This simplicity is seldom attained, for in social 
matters only great changes can be accurately meas- 
ured. We must, therefore, in most cases resort to 
deduction and gain simplicity by connecting evils and 
errors with their causes in abnormal conditions. But 
deductive arguments can be accepted at their face 
value no more than can events or satisfactions. They 
are subject to the same errors and stand the same need 
of interpretation. This fact is covered up by the logical 
canons that science uses. We seem to give certainty to 
conclusions by the logical chain that unites them to 
premises, when in reality what we give them is value. 
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All that passes down the chain from premise to con- 
clusion is the value stored up in the premise. When 
the logical chain is complete, the conclusion gets the 
value past experience has given to the priMuise. That 
A is B means nothing unless B, by some jjrevious 
experience, is a source of satisfaction, and in this case 
there passes from B to A u utility equal lo iLs own. 
The satisfaction of the consequent is equal to that of the 
antecc'leril. The logical chain is merely a wire over 
which more or less^ satisfaction passes just as more or 
less is stored up in the primary reservoir. The wire, 
however, is of no consequence if the battery is not 
charged. 

The real facts come out, however, when arguments 
are considered in detail and the effects observed that 
follow their acceptance. All primary beliefs are sof:ial. 
By this I mean all beliefs have a value stored up in 
them that may be impnrted to anything deducted from 
them. Utilities are divided into two classes, inherent 
utility and imputed utility. The inherent utility of 
an object always goes with it, no matter where placed 
or what its relations are. Sugar has an inherent utility 
in its sweetness, and bread in its life-giving qualiti(!S, 
but the utility of sugar in a cake is an imputed iilility. 
We know what the whole utility of tiu^ cake is, but how 
much of it is due to sugar, and what to other ingredients, 
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is a matter not of perception but of judgment. This 
judged utility is its imputed utility, and only through 
a judgment can the utility of any part of an enjoyed 
whole be determined. There are two rules in deciding 
upon the imputed utility. If the part is essential to 
the whole, then the utility of the whole is imputed to the 
part, and the value of the part becomes the same as that 
of the whole. If, however, the whole has value without 
the part, or something else may be substituted for the 
part, the utility of the part is equal to the difference of 
the utility of the whole with and without the part. 
This is called the marginal utility, and it is the utility 
imputed to most objects. Social units do not follow 
this rule. The part is essential to the whole, and thus 
each part must have imputed to it the same utility 
that the whole has. Logical values are social values. 
Consequences thus get by imputation the value of their 
antecedents. The social belief that the premise repre- 
sents gives all the value the conclusion possesses. 

Premises thus are predicates about beliefs and not 
about reality. The social value of the belief is imputed 
to all its consequences. A belief, in other words, is a 
value that has been socially tested. A creed is a group 
of these beliefs blended into an harmonious whole, and 
back of creeds are tribal rites, dietary laws, moral codes, 
folk ways and other early and crude ways of measuring 
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social values. Every social predicate must bring with 
itself consequences so clear and definite that every 
member of the group can see its utility. It must not 
only be proved but proved many times over. All 
minor values not capable of demonstration arc imputed 
utilities made important by their relation to larf^cr so- 
cial wholes. Early creeds and moral codes are llic best 
examples of the action of this social process, but the 
additions made to our beliefs in more rcconl times follow 
the same law. Every epoch f^'ves birth to new creeds 
and moral codes which are losted in the same crude 
way. The new whole is born a social unit, to the parts 
of which utilities are imputed. The creation of the 
new precedes the decay of the old, for decay means not 
skepticism but a new imputation of values. Some of 
the older units blend with the new social creeds, and 
thus get a renewal of their vitality, while others, failing 
of this, lose the utility imputed to them through their 
connection with earlier creeds. They die a slow death, 
as the creed or moral code of which they are a part 
loses its vigor. Yet, in spite of this tendency, imputed 
values seem to grow as their social backgrounds fade 
away. The vulnerable points of a cTccd urc naturally 
first attacked and most bitterly opposed. As a defense 
its advocates impute more utility lo the parts under fire, 
until, in its final form, many curious distortions appear. 
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The weak points are extolled as of prime value, and the 
essentials are neglected because unopposed. A dying 
creed thus seems an irrational product of the imagina- 
tion, and yet if its history is followed, each step towards 
irrationaUty is a logical process impelled by the need of 
imputing utility to vulnerable points. As an illustra- 
tion, take the growth of the Southern creed about 
slavery. As the advantages of free labor became 
more manifest and the opposition to slavery grew, the 
South gave more importance to slavery. Religion, 
constitution and economic welfare all became subordi- 
nate to it, and its defense became more logical as its 
basis became weaker. Such a history has been repeated 
many times, and each case shows the distortions that 
beliefs undergo as the imputation of utility to its vul- 
nerable points becomes more apparent. 

While this decay in creeds is taking place, another 
process is transforming their valuable parts into forms 
not subject to loss. Premises or first principles are the 
common elements of the various social creeds. To 
them we impute all the utility of the creeds under 
comparison. Ethics in the same way is the common 
element of the various moral codes. The Golden Rule 
and the ethical imperative represent the essence of the 
various moral codes, and to them we give a value greater 
than that of the codes, under consideration. This com- 
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parative method is at the basis of all prcMlicalos that we 
call universal or absolute-, and by it we seem to get 
away from the social basis on which judgments rest,. 
Yet the process is one of valuation, even if it be dis- 
guised. All universals rosl. on imputed, not on inherent, 
utility. Truth is merely dcsocialized values made 
infinite in amount by the character of the social facts 
on which it rests. Wc get at truth through the impu- 
tation of value that follows agreements. We fall into 
error when the principles that made creeds valuable 
have been transformed into truths. The decaying crcctl 
is thus upheld by a wrong impuiiilicm of utility until 
the skeptic faces it squarely and tests its efficiency. 

While skepticism is a natural stage in the progress 
of thought, no mistake is more fraught with evil than to 
assume that it is the first stage. It is interpretation 
and not skepticism that clarifies, simplifies and adds 
to the positive aspects of thought and blends its units 
into larger, more homogeneous wholes. As skepticism 
grows, men become pessimistic. As interpretation 
proceeds, men become optimistic. Which is the simpler 
and earlier tendency ? The principle of interpretation 
is nothing more than the first canon of logic — the 
method of agreement — statiul in terms of values. If 
two objects have certain qualiti<'s in common, the 
value is imputed to these common qualities and not to 
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those in which they differ. There is nothing in an inter- 
pretation except a judgment about likeness. The clear, 
the simple and the essential are raised in value by every 
agreement, while their opposites lose in the same meas- 
ure. Skepticism is more complex, for it imposes some 
external standard not based on mere likeness. 

The skeptic comes into religion with the preestab- 
lished premise that there is no supernatural. This 
he does not get from religious evidence, but from some 
outside discipline from which he draws his premises. 
This external standard is necessary in every skeptical 
judgment. A is always judged through B, never 
through its own evidence. This means that a skeptical 
conclusion is always a secondary, not a primary, judg- 
ment, and is more complex in its character than are 
judgments based on simple agreements. Judgments 
of difference or of disutility come later, and have more 
elements than those of value and agreement. In social 
affairs we become aware of differences and evils only in 
epochs of decay. Skepticism and pessimism appear 
when beliefs and creeds have lost their vigor. This 
invariable order shows belief to be simpler and earlier, 
and that interpretation is the first of our logical pro- 
cesses. Growth preceded decay, truth is older liian 
error, affirmation comes before denial, prerequisites 
come before consequences. 
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In experience wc find ideas, liolicfs and crcods so 
fused that they seem but phases of some one pro((;ss, yea 
in origin they are distinct, and must be treated geneti- 
cally to bring out their differences. Ide;is are social 
products individually a(u[iiired. They arc thi; acts of 
society reacting on the individual, while beliefs an; the 
acts of men reacting on society. In s[)ite of the fact 
that ideas are only found as constituents of beliefs, the 
ideas preceded the beliefs in society, while belic^fs in 
men precede the social control tlu\y exercis(5 in society. 
Beliefs start in individuals and at first reflect only per- 
sonal experience. They arc local in origin and reflect 
the activity of some one man before they are elevated 
into social forces. This man dominates his group or 
tribe, and hence his belief becomes theirs and is [)ropa- 
gated as a social fact. A local environment is thus 
projected beyond itself and made the background of 
social thought. A creed is a union of beliefs derived 
from a local environment and of such importance that 
its value can be objectively measured. Its local utility 
leads to its spread and adoption in larger areas, where 
it either blends with other creeds and rises into social 
truth, or, losing some of its essential el(Mnents, it 
sinks into error and blocks progress. This upward 
blending movement forms the social predicates on which 
all persons act but no one can test. The downward 
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movement of their remnants forms the superstitions, 
myths and ceremonies that chain men to the past. 
Beliefs and the creeds formed from them are never 
static. They are at first local and vital, then good or 
bad, and finally true or false. Genetically, all beliefs 
are vital in origin and get their values from this fact. 
The vital, the good and the true are but phases of one 
judgment. The transformations of vital values into 
judgments of morality and truth merely impute value 
to elements unperceived in the original judgment. 
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THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
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The preceding analysis of mental powers and social 
relations has proceeded genetically, beginning with the 
simpler forms of life and society and ending with the 
complex. The method has been one of interpretation, 
and the steps taken have all been positive. When we 
are close to the origin of thought, all its complexity is 
reduced to a few elements, all its values are vital and 
its laws are based on the method of agreement. The 
contents of mind in this primitive condition are sensa- 
tions, reactions and values, each of which the simplest 
mind has some mental mechanism to produce. There 
is, however, a fourth content, ideas, for which there is 
no mental mechanism. There is no idea producing 
faculty. The mind neither sees nor manufactures 
them ; for ideas are social products acquired from the 
medium in which the thinker exists. They form a 
subjective environment of individuals so vital to every 
act that they are valued more highly than the native 
products of mental activity. Because of his social 
proclivities, each individual starts life with a super- 
valuation of the acquired. It is only by the subordi- 
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nation of his natural iiistincLs to his social iuhhIs Lliat 
survival in complex conditions is p()ssil)l(!. 

When the social is analyzed into its elements, in the 
later stages of thought development, rundaiiusntal rela- 
tions seem to be botwec^i man and nature and not, as 
before, between man and society. This sliij^e, however, 
comes in not by the creation of new facull.i(^s but by 
the recognition of new values. There is but one tyi)o 
of judgment; for all values are in origin vital, sitiUiug 
or rising as new forms of adjustment place men in closer 
relation to the world about them. Human i)rogross 
from primitive times to the present has not nisiilted 
from the evolution of additional faculties, but from 
their utilization in new ways. Each stage in this 
progress has added new types of value without dis- 
placing the earlier ones from which they were derived. 
The evolution of thought and of faculties differs in that 
thought changes growing out of new vital n^lutious nre 
not due to alterations in p.sychic powc-rs. Thought 
changes are environment changes influencing irn:n 
through the appearance of ideas produced by new adjust- 
ments. Thought change is thus a social chanf^e, not a 
structural change within the mind itself. It is gcuietic 
in growth not only for the race but for eaeli individual 
and age. Each ei)Och and each p(Tson r(!(-a|)itulatc3 
the thought history of the race ; the new always begins 
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with crude vital values which are gradually transformed 
into those that more fully express our complex civili- 
zation. Nothing is lost ; all is transformed. Maturity 
keeps active the values of childhood. They are absent 
only in abnormality or old age. Thought is abnormal 
when some stage is omitted, or when the final stage is 
not reached. The omission or displacement of stages 
of thought thus affords tests of abnormality by the use 
of which we can judge abnormal thought as objectively 
as we can abnormal bodily traits. No one can rightly 
take his subjective states or social ideas as ultimates 
until he has tested them through the normal standards 
of his age and race. 

Appearances and contradictions are indeed made by 
our faculties, but it is to abnormal and not to normal 
psychology which we must look for their origin. Every 
defective faculty presents reality in a distorted fash- 
ion, with resulting contradictory appearances. But 
these distortions of the truth are temporary. Ab- 
normal psychology merely reflects the defects of the 
en^TTonment. The normal alone is carried along by 
our heredity, and it would, if dominant, reflect the 
real and make an ever present contrast with the defects 
and absurdities of abnormal life. It is otherwise with 
the social process by which our ideas are formed. It 
works through the acquired traits, and superimposes 
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the values of each moment on the next. In the earlier 
stages of human progress instincts were developed that 
forced each person to do what his immediate future de- 
manded. With the growth of complex conditions in- ■ 
stincts became less effective and covered less fully the i 
field of human activity. Where instincL failed, con- ; 
scious motives and acquired traits had to be substituted, 1 
and they were made effective only as values increased. 
The social process cares nothing for error unless it im- 
pedes action, and hence it seizes every combination, no , 
matter if inherently contradictory, to attain its ends, j 
Our ideas are social, and become individual only through 
the routine imposed on the young by their elders. Each 
man is drilled to see the world as his predecessors saw it, 
so that their values may become his values. Language, 
habit and social conventions all consi)ire to give us a 
heritage that makes appearances seem more important 
than the fundamental concepts outside the social pro- 
cess. Appearances and error once having been social- 
ized, it is difficult to get rid of them, even if they 
become injurious. The social perpetuates itself by 
repetition and imitation. Another principle than th:it 
which originally made things social carries tliem along. 
Thought becomes social through its value; it continues 
social through the routine that habit and imitation im- 
pose. 
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It is these two forces together — valuation and 
routine — that make the social process, and both of them 
are elements ia the creation of appearsince and the 
submergence of reality beneath the temporary interests 
that impose contradiction and inconsistency upon us. 
It is not in our perceptions but in our thought that these 
inconsistencies lie. Our faculties have developed to 
make perception accurate ; thought has developed to in- 
crease motives. Thought is thus so blended with j)er- 
ception that we seem to have a imity where diversity 
exists. The error of thought is that it uses past values 
given by the social process instead of present values at- 
tested by our faculties. Each moment is thus domi- 
nated by the values of past moments, and present per- 
ception is distorted to put its products into a form that 
conforms to the need of the past reflected in the present 
by its values. To the real of the present is added the 
acquired of the past, and the two, when blended, seem 
to be a product of our faculties. The simplicity is. how- 
ever, only apparent. There is always an inherent con- 
tradiction when the social has been blended with the 
natural, for thought processes and psychical processes 
neither work on the same material nor have the same 
basis. 

There is only one way that thought can be brought into 
harmony with reality, and that is through the method of 
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agreement. No iiiconHi,sUMicicH in IIioiikHI cxiHl. ho long 
as il is used; for it has none of IIk^ errors nri.sing From 
the influence of values on thought. To ^ct at rciilily 
we must eliminate every clement coming from (lcr(rcl,ivo 
faculties or from social values. The n,c(|iiirc(l gives us a 
measure of the .sociiil ; sound psychology (>iiablcs us to 
eliminate the abnormal, ("onlradidioii and incoriHist- 
ency arise from llio influcnci! of one or I lie oilier of llicso 
sources^^ The purely n^al thus Ixn'omes the truly nor- 
mal — Llie residual It^fl over afler the social and llie ab- 
normal have been climinaLed. This is not soirK^thing 
beyond experience but the essi^nce of it. 'I'lu^ nonnii,! 
is as much a f)arl, of the presiuit as the so('ia] or abnormal. 
Cut off all the acquired factors and disregard llie psy- 
chic abnormalities of dcpross(\d coiidilionH, ■aiid a simple 
reality stands revealed that may Ix- t(^s^(•(l by IIk^ inelhod 
of agreement and vc'.rified by Wu- normal as scM-n in 
the present. This is the genetic as coiilraslvd with IIk; 
structural view of thought, and is a legitimate conse- 
quence of the displacement of the mechanical view of the 
universe; by the evolutionary. Th*; genel i(! has origins 
and consequences but no in, for il, is coriii)lel(; tioI in a 
single mom(;nt but only in a series of (!v<uils. Change 
from the structural l.o the g<ui(Mic viewpf)int, and tin; 
present of thinp^s and idi^is is not, their elernenls but 
their value. The reality of things is their origin 
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and consequences, for they are all that time changes 
reveal. 

Is thought an act in time or an element in a mech- 
anism? As we answer this question we decide 
whether the structural or the genetic shall have first 
place. And from the decision flows a series of conse- 
quences that determine our view of life and character. 
The structural view puts elements in the foreground 
that can be compounded into wholes. Movement be- 
comes less important than its machinery. The genetic, 
however, is synthetic, and its reality is revealed in 
the normal, which expresses for the moment that which 
extends into the past and will continue into the future. 
The abnormal is the temporary, the defective, the un- 
real. The normal is the permanent, the abiding and 
the good. 

A long evolution has developed in man two powers, 
the appreciation of objects and the appreciation of ends. 
Each of these has undergone many changes, but the 
normal man has both of them in a well-developed form. 
To keep life going is fully as important as to react suc- 
cessfully against external objects, and the mechanisms 
by which the normal is preserved are as fully developed 
as are those that acquaint us with external objects. 
The normal includes all that is carried along from gen- 
eration to generation by the physical heredity of the| 
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social group. Normal men have cnouK'i energy to pre- 
serve life and to perpctualo llie groiii>- Tlio subnormal 
lack this energy or in some way hav(^ a <l(ir('(Uiv(i hered- 
ity. The supernormal liavo [he (■()inj)l('(,o hcnnlity of 
the normal, but more <'iici-^'y than is demanded for race 
preservation. This (Micrgy i.s used for ends nUwr than 
race pcri)cl,nation and nuikiiH for llie group il.M Hoeial 
values. The aims and idcids of soeioly an; iJni.s ,scl, hy 
the supernormal and acccplcd by llic subnormal. 'I'lie 
imitative instinel., rci!nforced hy Hocial .sugKe.sLiou, is 
stronger llian LliaL of .S(^!f-|)rcsorvalion. The whole 
society is thus transfornu^d from a n^ali.slic; to a tt^lic 
basis, wliicli (liHrcgardH the inlicrii.ed inHLiiicl.H of ,sclf- 
preservation and even the ulililarian calculuH Uuil, natu- 
rally dominates men. Tlu; social is the blending of 
agrecmciils into unily so that they may Ixicomc the 
basis of a,ction. Thought dcvclopmc^nt de|)cndH on the 
evolution of these agnrctricrits, and through theni the 
social process gains in strength and clearness until it 
is woven into the very warp of our biMug. DilTcM-cnees 
do not blend into unity the; way agreements do. Never 
capable of inter])retation, tlicy remain inen^ limits to 
activity until [\u: scientific stage; of j)rogrcss is n^aehcd. 
Primitive men act on agreement and sto|) at the j)er- 
ception of difference. All early motives bill fear are 
aroused by similarities, which invite apjiroaeli and a,s- 
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similation. The blind instinct of fear is the only unso- 
cial force, and it is active enough to keep men out of the 
dangers that differences create. So long as fear is domi- 
nant, thought processes do not need to recognize differ- 
ences. The evolution of thought is thus social until the 
progress of maxikind has gone so far that fear is no longer 
a sufficient safeguard against evil. Then the canons 
of logic are extended so as to recognize difference, and 
science comes into being. 

There are thus three stages in progress from the reign 
of instinct to that of reason. In the first, both action 
and defense are mechanical reactions against the stimuli 
of the environment. In the second, action passes be- 
yond the instinctive stage, but defense and protection 
remain unchanged. In the third stage fear ceases to 
afford protection, and the basis of defense becomes in- 
direct as well as that of action. The second stage is the 
social. Defense is still instinctive, and all differences are 
opposed or avoided. In this respect little advance is 
made beyond the mere animal stage. A sharp, clear 
demarcation shuts out everything except what has a 
dominant element of likeness . Within the reahn of agree- 
ments values rule, because here indirect methods dis- 
place the direct. The social is the resulting expansion 
and evolution of agreements. A vague, hazy opposition 
to the unlike keeps the imfamiliar beyond the realm of 
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investigation. Mankind has not yet passed out of this 
stage, for slight differences in race, color or speech still 
arouse instinctive distrust and prevent the awakening 
of social feelings. If this is still partially true, we can 
easily imagine the earlier social stage that arbitrarily 
shut out differences and thus kept reasoning within the 
realm of agreements. Then the first canon of logic was 
its sole canon. The only ends were those of action, and 
the only values were economic. Men measured what 
they did by its consequences, and instinctively rejected 
what they did not like. The consciousness of agreement 
arouses the motive power by which ends are reached and 
the vitality of the race preserved. Ideas are agreements 
that reveal the path along which the race can safely 
reach its ends. They bind together clear perception and 
effective action, gaining in value as they stand the test 
of experience. 

The social process, however, has gone beyond the 
realm of testable ideas and established social predicates 
that no individual can verify, but which, nevertheless, are 
acted upon by every normal person. The social forces 
compel men to live beyond themselves and act as though 
they were supermen, with powers and faculties above 
their own. Society anticipates evolution, sets stand- 
ards above the actual and makes predicates that men 
act on but cannot verify. The progress of the society 
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living up to them or acting on them gives them their 
validity. Only the complete evolution of the race can 
test them. In the meantime, we move along the lines 
that society has found workable and with the con- 
fidence that past experience has given to agreements 
and actions dictated by them. The social predicates 
are truths, not facts. Through their pressure the 
superman of to-day becomes the normal man of to- 
morrow. God, reality, causation, responsibility and 
immortality are tested elements of the realm towards 
which the race is pushing, but into which none of us 
can go. They are the agreements of racial experience 
raised by social pressure above the discord and im- 
perfection of the world of sense. If sin, error, skepti- 
cism and pessimism arise out of local and special differ- 
ences not yet harmonized with the wholes of which they 
are parts, agreements that ignore them have a social 
validity that no empirical evidence can overthrow. 

Of these predicates the concept of God is most impor- 
tant and also most liable to misconception. The popu- 
lar conception starts with some depreciation of men, and 
thus makes room for a God to fill in the gap between 
man and perfection. Some larger task is thus assigned 
to Him of which men are incapable, with the resulting 
dependence of men on their Creator, Judge or Ruler. A 
God of tribulation, poverty and disease is a consolation 
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in disaster, and the accompanying philosophy always 
springs into prominence when nations, races or con- 
ditions decay. This functional God, however, is not a 
social predicate. Socially, God is purpose, not cause; 
will,not function. He shapes ends, not beginnings. He 
is the eternal purpose that runs through events, and not 
the force that initiates them. He does not supplement 
men and society ; he does what they do on a larger scale, 
with a better plan and in more efficient ways. We rise 
as we accept His will and bring our plans in line with 
His. The social God is telic, not functional, and is 
made manifest in the progress of men and not in their 
failures. 

These two concepts are so blended in religious thought 
that they seem one, and yet they are opposing concepts 
due to radically different conditions. They arise from 
the relative emphasis which thinkers give to the con- 
cepts of space and time. If the universe is pictured as 
an object in space, and all its contents are measured in 
spatial terms, God acquires a different meaning from 
that He has if the universe is thought of as a process 
in time. Matter and energy each represent a view of 
the imiverse, the one in terms of space and the other in 
terms of time. The mental process, however, by which 
we attain these two views of the universe is the same. 
Ask for foundations; separate them from the super- 
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structure, and the spatial view of reality is acquired. 
Ask for continuity and activity; view as temporary 
everything that does not continuously manifest itself, 
and we exclude from the ultimates of the universe all 
temporary conjunctions and dead relations. What is 
it, however, that has continuity and activity but no 
permanent spatial form ? We must ask this question 
to get a clear contrast between space and time realities, 
and we must acquire habits of thought that make 
continuity and activity persistent before the crust of 
habit will be broken, favoring a spatial view of the 
universe. 

Philosophy, following the lead of the earlier physical 
sciences, has committed itself thoroughly to the spacial 
view. The social sciences have at least partially freed 
themselves from its control, and it is in them that a 
better development of time concepts has taken place. 
This has been due to the need of using history and to 
the fact that the units making a society are not per- 
manent. The units representing the normal type are 
constantly changing, and yet the type persists and gives 
to nations their unity and history. The normal is 
thus a time concept as important in its field as is the 
corresponding concept of matter in the realm of space. 
Shut out all the incidental qualities of material things, 
and the concept of atoms arises. Shut out the tem- 
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porary qualities of men, and Iho normal is llio oiulur- 
ing residual. The abnorinul is always promiiiciiL and 
apparently dominant, yd it is only a tiMuporary pluiHo 
which is constantly reappearing but never endiu'ing. 
Back of it are the normal processes which hold human- 
ity to its standards and from which alone llic In^id of 
progress is ascertainable. The real is that which may 
be incorporated into the normal. All tliat is normal 
is real. All that is real may be made normal. It is 
not the oneness of thiiif;!.s but the oneness of type that 
gives unity to the universe. 

To show that time concepts an^ fundamental, and not 
an ofiFspring of those of space, needs a thorough realiza- 
tion of the fact that all ideas arc social and the result 
of a process instead of being immediately given or 
psychologically made. To socialize an act Ihrougli 
habit and imitation and to conceptualize an element 
in consciousness are different phases of one proces.s. 
We cannot form and retain a concept except as il, is 
passed over to others, and its usefulness is tesUul in their 
experience as well as ours. The concef)ts a man us(^s 
are not the full reality of his experience, Ijut only that 
part of it which has been socialized, ("oiiei pliialized 
time is the part of time reality that has been socialized, 
and for Hke reasons conceptualized space tw those 
elements in space reality that have become socially 
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useful, and hence constantly revived and passed on 
by social habit. Concepts in neither case are taken 
directly from reality by perception, but are imposed 
on individuals by the social process antecedent to 
experience. They are never all of reality. There is 
always a residual in reality which concepts never 
reveal. 

Concepts are a heritage, not an individual creation. 
They always fall short of the real because they repre- 
sent the socially useful, and are never modified or 
enlarged except as new aspects of nature become im- 
portant to men. Beyond them is always a residual 
that is constantly encroached upon by the growth of 
thought, but is never exhausted. The normal repre- 
sents the parts of the social process that are complete ; 
the residual is the beyond, always directing men's 
efforts, but never being completely absorbed in the 
normal. The supernormal includes elements of the 
residual plainly in sight but not yet embodied into nor- 
mal life. By it the normal is elevated, and the social 
is extended into new fields. The link between the unin- 
corporated residual and the normal is thus the super- 
normal, and to it all the telic processes are due. The 
normal must move towards the supernormal, which is 
made real by the elements of the residual capable of 
being incorporated into the normal. 
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It is a pniclical n^vcrsul of our rclif^idiiN (•(liicii.lioii l,(i 
asHocinlr God with tlio n>,si(liiii,l iuHlciwl of iW prituiiry 
forces o[ iiaturo ; ami yc^l, UiIh is what we lur ro\n\tv\\vtl 
to do if wo siiift over from a vii-w of lh(^ iiiiiv('rs(^ lliat 
makes s|)im'c coiurpl.s fimdairKMital lo oiu' that K'ves 
a first place lo lhos(^ of liiiic Space n-alily demands 
a basis on which llic shiftiiif;, iiiisl.ahle: sensual appear- 
ances can n^sl. God thus heconu's thai from wliieli all 
else springs and through which il ohlains its unity, j 
Tliis concept of God is made real by tlii' feeling of de- 
pravity so firmly associaled with religious lif(\ Wi" 
feel that lliere is soiiK^tliiiig in us that leads to destruc- 
tion unless our w(Ndcn(^ss(^s are suppl(-mented l>y a power 
higher and stronger than ourselves. To Lliitik of (Jod 
as a residual fon^e denuinds Ihat W(^ put the normal 
in the foreground, inslead of missing fmiclions and 
depravity. HotJi these conceiils presupposes tlu- normal, 
and wouldl)<Mtu';ininnleHswilhont il, ; and yi-t the ordi- 
nary pcM-soii has hud depravity so thoroughly imprcss(!(| 
on him by \.\h- impcrfiM-lions of life thai. Iks Lhinlcs of 
humanity as being in a subnormal condition, and thus 
without hop(s cx(sept by the inlcrvenlion of the sup(U'- 
natural. The cornssiKinding (concepts in tim<! rivilily 
are parts of exp(Mieri(;(!. TIk; subtiormal, tli<i norrmil, 
the sui)ernormal and I, Ik; nssiduid are all within e,\p(>- 
rience and ans sepa,ral(Hl by no absolul.c; lines. The nor- 
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mal can sink into the subnormal or rise into the super- 
normal, and the residual, although indefinite and un- 
measurable, is always in sight and is incorporated into 
the normal by every progressive social change. God and 
man are not distinct in kind, but as man incorporates 
the godlike into himself by his social progress, newer 
views of the residual that lie between himself and per- 
fection make God appear to be even more different 
from himself than He formerly seemed to be. God is 
a being on whose trail we always are, but whom we 
never can overtake. We approach Him only to find 
ourselves farther off than before. 
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Of the various attempts to coordinate the sciences, 
that of Comte is the best known. Each member in 
his series is more special than the one before it, and 
depends upon the facts of all the sciences preceding it. 
The first and most general of the sciences is thus astron- 
omy, while the last in order, and most concrete, is soci- 
ology. Between them come physics, chemistry and 
biology in the order named, with a possible place for 
psychology, when this subject gets its facts well enough 
coordinated to show its worth. Back of this scheme, 
however, and serving as its basis, is Comte's doc- 
trine of stages in hiunan thought. In the early epochs 
of history men are theological; then they become 
metaphysical, and finally positive in their thinking. 
The theologian disappears before the philosopher, and 
he in turn gives way to the man of science. The 
scientist does not start in a virgin field, but begins his 
work after myth, superstition, creed and dogma have 
been formed by the theologian and further distorted 
by the metaphysician. 

If Comte's conclusions are to be doubted, the real 
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issue is not to be taken willi llio soqiicnco of \hv sfi(MUH>«. 
but with llic prclimiiiJiry work by wiiicli llu- (irld is 
cleared for sciciilific iiivcstinalioii. If it is iiskcd liovv 
did the phiiosojjhors (lis|)hico I.Ik- liicoloKinns ? I lie reply 
must bo, "Mainly lliroiif^'h liu'ir skepticism nnil pessi- 
mism." It is true llml llie phil<)S(>|)hers lind doKmns, 
but tliey laid the foundation for tiieir ijiinciples IhroiiKli 
skeplieism and not through positive researeh. ('omie 
overthrows melapliysies by nsin;^ [he Hkei)tieism ])hi- 
losophers devised t,o (lisenuiil. Die l.iieoioKiaiis, imd l.hiis 
clears the field for the positive nietliods of llie sciences. 
In this way skeplieism lies iit- llie: basis of ('omle's 
system. If llio philosopluM-s wore wronj^ in nsiiif; it, to 
discredit theology, Comt.e is in the wron^^ when Ik^ em- 
ploys it to clear llie field for positivism. 

Whal, then, i.s the basis of skepticism ? IIer(> is Iho 
fundamonlal probl<Mn on wliich ,all else Inriis. Skep- 
ticism cannot be made Ihc lof^ieal slarlinK poiid, of 
sci(Mico if it presupposes the very Ihin^fs thai, seit^ico 
must establish. To be skeptical we s<'l, up (>l)j(-cliv(^ 
standards so thai the objcc^l under erilicisin is judffod 
by soinctliini^ dilfercnl from, and su|>erior to, itself. 
Skeptical conclusions tlnis depend on llu^ Iriilh of the 
second logical canon, [ho. miUliod of dilTcnMicc. And 
this method can s<'ldom be used (^xcei)l where experi- 
mentation is possil)l(\ It, presii|)|)()ses tiio uniformity 
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of nature, and thus cannot be used to prove the very 
law its premises assert. To doubt involves an affirma- 
tion, and no doubt is effective unless it assumes some 
antecedent objective truth. Theology and metaphysics 
must have left something positive, or science would have 
been unable to start on its most useful mission. 

In contrast to the method of skepticism is that of 
interpretation. If skepticism fails to give a starting 
point, it is worth while to test what interpretation can 
do. It depends on the principle of identity and simi- 
larity, or, in other words, on the first canon of logic. 
The method of agreement is based on observation, and 
decides which of two similars is simpler, clearer or more 
valuable. The method is always positive, never nega- 
tive. There is a comparison of A with B, and the con- 
clusion is merely that A and B are identical, or that 
B is not like A, and hence has none of its qualities or 
value. Two like objects have the same value, but if 
they are imlike, the inherent value of the whole lies in 
only one of them. The other, a nonessential, is thrown 
aside as spurious. Interpretation thus simplifies and 
brings to the fore the great objects of human interest. 
Its method is always positive. It adds to social values, 
enunciates principles, and gives simplicity to whatever 
it is applied. The evolution of thought it promotes 
retains the essence of each stage to form the basis of 
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tlio iioxl. The crude ht-licl's of llie primitive world lire 
refineil and elevated, iiiilii lliey liii;i,lly ii|)]H"iir so dif- 
ferent from wluil tliey were that Iliey scvm new crea- 
tions. They are, however, th»> same heli(>f.s in il new 
Knise, for tlie evolution of Ihoughl has heen posit iv(> 
excei)t where it has Ihhmi disturbed hy Hke])ticism. Had 
philoso])liers used positive methods, this view would 
have heen clearly established long ago; but ui llieir 
haste to overthrow theolof^y th(\v us(m1 the cruder and 
faster working tools of skepticism, with the result that 
they fashioned wea,i)ons which discrcdili-d tlieir own 
work and forciMl science into an illogical |)ositioM. 

Physical science deals in uniformities ; social seieiu-o 
deals in values. Which is tlu> older xicwpoint. and 
which hel|)s us most in understanding the evolution 
of thought ? it, is so generally a.dmitted that the lirst 
stage of thought is tli(V)logicaI that, we will hardly do 
wrong to begin our investigation \Uon\ Folklore, 
myths, su|)crstilions and creeds ani so plainly nudters 
of belief that the vi'rificat ion they fomid in the primitive 
mind must have been based on their usefulness. All 
original values are hauiU'd down from generation to 
generation as bclii-fs fornmlalcd in creeds and moral 
codes. Th(^ iic(piisilion of tli(^ us(>ful thing creates a 
social habit which ii\ tiu-n crystallizos into social law. 
As old usages sink into superstition, new ones more 
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suited to progress spring up to support the social fabric. 
Values grow in every society and form the test of prog- 
ress. The metaphysician tries to get a basis for these 
values by attaching them to something beyond. This 
would have been a useful process if he had not com- 
biaed it with skepticism in a crude and forceful attempt 
to destroy primitive beliefs. The result, however, was 
confusion and the need of a new start ; for skepticism 
utilized its advantages so skillfully that it discredited 
first principles of philosophy as fuUy as it did old 
religious beliefs. 

The new start lacks a good name because the two 
names often applied to it have associations that mis- 
lead. To call it utilitarian is to associate it with a 
narrow type of morality ; and to call it economic brings 
to mind modern business problems instead of those of 
the primitive world. In a broad sense economy is 
the relation of effort to return, and in the economic 
world beliefs, like goods, rise in value as they increase 
the surplus of reward above effort. At the basis of 
every economy are two laws : the law of parsimony 
and of the uniformity of nature. We now attribute 
the uniformity of natiire to science, and this is true 
if we thi'nlf only of the modem extensions of the law 
that have given it universal validity. But the earlier 
examples of the law were found in agriculture, com- 
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mercc and indiuslTy. The rcliirii of llic hchsoiis, llio 
growlli of crops mid llic prt)|>aKiili<)n of pliiiil.s mid 
nuimiils IiuikIiI mumi tlir iiTiiforinily of imliirc loii^; 
boforo lahoniloricN were llioiiglit of. All llu^Hc iiiii- 
formilicH v/crc capiihld of dirccl, ohHi^'viilion, and wci'ci 
useful in |)iisliiug incii over from a noniiid .stiilc lo 
iiKi'ifidlin'C and comnicrcc. 'I'lu^ Tioinad could Iruly 
1h" called a llieolof^iaii and a nielapliysieiaii, wliil<' llie 
agriculliuisi was a uliliLarlan and an cc(>iiomi,sL. 

Comic was wronjj in .saying lluil I he [)osil.iv(^ slago 
of thougld. follows Llie luelapliysicid. Tliul lie lived in 
our day, he [jfobably would have made Ihe pragnwilio 
Ihc third slai^'c instead of the po,sil.iv(\ TIk^ contrast. 
botweon tJie met.a|)hysical and pragnuiLii- is clearer aiul 
more iniportaul,. The iru^taphysii'al judges Ihrough 
causes and arit<'c<"deiits. 'Vhr i)nignuitie, through 
conserpKMiees. This cluing(; in l.hoiiglit dourly marks 
one of its (Epochs. In social Neienc(' economic; interi)ro- 
lalion is also a jiidgincnL through consc(jneiices, and 
Ihercforc; a i)arl of the saiiie thought. cixKrh. TIk; real 
conLrasL is with I Ik; liislorieid m<;t.1iod, judging the pres- 
ciiL through iLs anleccdenlH. Cottd.e's method is his- 
torical, and thus Ik; fidls irit.o Ihe errors natural t,o raliori- 
alisrn. IL may li<; a(|ueHlion what Ik; would do if lu; hud 
our IuK)vvledgo and rrKMital at.til ud(;. Tlu're can bo no 
doubt but that we should divide iiic dcvolopnienl of 
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thought into different stages from what he did and make 
the order of its development social instead of rational. 

There is also in his plan a mixture of two thought 
movements, the one that the race follows in its uplift, 
and the other that the individual follows in his growth. 
The stages in race progress are all positive, and follow 
changes in the social attitude. In this way we get the 
theological, the metaphysical and the pragmatic. The 
individual, however, begins in an epoch of faith, after 
which comes an epoch of depression and skepticism, 
and this in turn is followed by an epoch of idealistic 
realization. Depression and skepticism are an almost 
universal stage in the forward movement of individual 
thought, but he who outgrows it may pass on to an 
idealism that gives a vision of remarkable clearness 
and power. The social, however, has stages neither of 
skepticism nor of idealism. They reflect merely a per- 
sonal movement of thought, which becomes a source 
of confusion when attempts are made to give it a 
social basis. Individuals tend to become idealistic, 
but the societies of which they are a part move steadily 
towards the pragmatic goal. The forward movement 
of thought is thus from theology through metaphysics 
to pragmatism. The epoch of science comes much later, 
and is not so much a new epoch as a wider extension 
and a fuller appreciation of the uniformity of nature. 
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The oldest and best-established uniformity is that 
between efifort and reward. When this is perceived, 
men begin to judge acts by their consequences, and social 
values arise, displacing the primitive beliefs which 
recognize no causal relation. The will of man may be 
or may not be itself caused, but the consequences of 
acts can be definitely foreseen and measured. The first 
predictions thus relate to happiness and misery and 
create the social values we call utilitarian. This early 
economic stage of thought, with its empirical standards, 
did not abide. Men pressed on to a higher level not by 
displacing empiricism but by transforming its cruder 
values into higher forms. Logic is a device to test 
values. It gives to each part of an economic whole the 
value that makes its continuance or reproduction pos- 
sible. The law of parsimony is but a general state- 
ment of the economic law of the greatest gain for the 
least effort. Keep economics concrete and logic ab- 
stract, and the two seem to depend on separate mental 
processes and predicate the existence of distinct facul- 
ties. If, however, the logical process does not affirm 
reaUty, and the law of causation is a social, not an ob- 
jective fact, it has nothing to distinguish it from the 
process of valuation the economists use when they com- 
pare the utilities which various articles possess. Value 
measures effort through product, cause through conse- 
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quence and the object through the feelings it evokes. 
Logical values impute to the part the value of the 
whole. The laws of logic are thus the laws of imputing 
utility, the same laws that the economist uses to measure 
utility in any complex act of production or consump- 
tion. To judge by consequences is the utilitarian or 
moral stage of progress ; to judge consequences by 
their antecedents is the economic or logical stage. The 
one gives prominence to the empirical measures of value, 
while the other uses deductive tests. The end of logic 
is thus to test the imputation of value following the use 
of social predicates. The belief in the whole implies 
a belief in the parts. Every right imputation increases 
efficiency, while every wrong imputation creates misery 
and maladjustments. Logic thus prevents waste, and 
is the first form of the conservation of energy. We 
must recognize and conserve human energy before we 
can that of the universe. 

Much of the confusion about the relation of logic 
to social facts arises from the overemphasis of space 
concepts. Sensations and material objects relate to 
space, and they create contrasts more definite and more 
easily seen than those of time. The result is that they 
have received greater attention, and when men begin 
to doubt they start with denying time relations. The 
ultimates of the universe are thus shifted over into 
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space, and reality is defined in its terms. Exclude the 
genetic from thought, and a static universe is manifest. 
Exclude, however, all space relations, and the resulting 
categories give a view of the universe that cannot be 
so readily unified, and if pictured, it must be not as a 
mechanism but as a movement. All mechanisms are 
spacial ; time is a process, not a completed whole. 

It is easy to understand the subordination of time to 
space which has taken place in philosophy when we 
realize how it has been helped on by the growth of 
language. The older substantives are spatial concepts 
because the interests of the primitive man are material. 
Things are his reals, for on them his welfare depends. 
He thinks of time through the modifications it makes 
in things, and hence the words he uses to describe 
change are adjectives. When conscious materialism 
begins in a later epoch, this state of the language favors 
the contention that the essence of things is material. 
All primary qualities are now said to be spatial. Only 
the extended is real. In this way time relations appear 
to be secondary qualities having no place among the 
ultimates of the universe. This advantage in sug- 
gestive power has been largely lost by the later devel- 
opments of language due to the increase of scientific 
knowledge. Many time concepts have a substantive 
form of expression, so that we may think in terms of time 
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almost as readily as in those of space. We can excuse 
Hume, Kant and others of their age for their over- 
emphasis of space, but the same emphasis to-day is 
due merely to habit, continuing modes of thought that 
should be modified or displaced. With our improved 
language it is no more difficult to think in terms of 
energy than of matter, and we can picture the world 
as a process quite as readily as an abstract "thing in 
itself." For the purpose of contrast I shall place our 
leading space and time concepts in parallel columns. 
This will help the reader to judge which are to him the 
clearer and more fundamental. 

Energy 

Motion 

Activity 

Evolution 

The normal 

The valuable 

The supernormal 

Fimction 

Dynamic 

Will 

A process 

The genetic 

God as purpose 

Idealism 



latter 
Form 
Position 
Perfection 
The infinite 
The real 
The omniscient 
Structure 
Static 
Force 

A thing in itself 
The absolute 
God as creator 
Materialism 
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The spatial terms need no explanation, but it may be 
worth while to bring out more fully the time element 
in some of the words in the other column. The normal 
is the present of that which has had a past and will 
have a future. It is thus a time concept, even if 
it perpetually renews itself in material forms. The 
supplement to the normal is the supernormal, but the 
line between the two must not be drawn in the same way 
as between the corresponding space concepts. The 
supernatural implies being completely outside of nature, 
and the superhuman is divorced from organic life, but 
the supernormal is natural and in some of its expres- 
sions it may be human. The best of men continually 
reach out beyond the normal and incorporate in them- 
selves some of the supernormal. The normal is con- 
stantly rising and making the supernormal a part of 
itself. The supernormal thus loses on one hand through 
the growth of the normal, and gains on the other through 
a clearer concept of the process by which the universe 
unfolds itself. It is not an independent whole, but a 
residual always losing to the normal, but never disap- 
pearing. This residual element separates time con- 
cepts from those of space. Evolution is always going 
on, but never complete. Processes find new energy to 
continue them. Unity and perfection are spatial. 
Time is full of residuals that block their attainment. 
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The stages of thought thus far enumerated are due 
to positive evolution based on interpretation and the 
use of the canon of agreement ; the age of faith is thus 
transformed into the age of dogmatic assertion ; this is 
displaced by the moral stage, where acts are measured 
by their consequences ; and then comes the age of logical 
valuation and economic deduction, which tests the impu- 
tation of social values and brings out clearly the rela- 
tion of effort to result, cause and consequence, will and 

achievement. Social values are thus dissolved into 

"' . . . 

their elements, while their clear ideas and ultimate 

predicates are measured by their mtrmsic, and not by 

their imputed worth. When this is done, the basis for 

the age of experimentation is laid and the second canon 

2_^ — 

of logic, the method of difference, can be used to test 

f f SI,'/ 

everji;hing not bound up in social predicates. Social 

'*■. 
units never can be tested experimentally because the 

parts cannot be isolated from their wholes. 

Society is a process, not an objective fact open to 
observation. The past and the present are so inti- 
mately related that the one cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the other. The traditions, 
habits and modes of thought coming from the past 
have not remained unchanged, so that they give us a 
correct account of psist events. What we call the 
past is not the pure past in the way that atoms and 
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extension are pure space. The past is made by the 
present, or at least so reshaped that its purity as a past 
event is lost. What we know of the past is altered 
by every new force that makes the present. What 
made yesterday also makes to-day. If wc understand 
these forces, and get a clear view of the normal conm-cl- 
ing the past with the present and running through both 
of them, the main elements for the interprcLutiou of 
past records are at hand. The true past has left no 
record. The social process carries along nothing but 
what is of use in the present, and that it remodels 
to meet present needs. The valueless drops out of 
memory, is lost sight of by the historian and is elimi- 
nated by the thought processes that are centered on 
the present. We must know the present to know the 
past, for only through its laws and pressure can we 
discover the way the past has been altered to meet our 
needs. These facts give validity to the economic 
interpretation of history and make it necessary Lo bcKin 
a study of social science within the realm of economics. 
The moving values of to-day are economic, and through 
them is the best entrance to the study of the forces 
shaping the present and thus determining normal life. 
So much for the general principle. Time forces 
must be studied in the present and not in their records. 
The present of the past is its values, which remain the 
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one sure test of how past activities react in the present. 
Records, traditions, words and thought only tell us how 
the past appears in the present, but not its real essence. 
The constantly repeated is the true, and this is the 
normal. Conditions make values, values make motives, 
motives shape character and character is the index of 
normality. All the real is thus in the present and can 
be observed at first hand. We can only unfold the 
present by starting with conditions and ending with a 
study of the normal life that matches them. Condi- 
tions, and not antecedents, are the source from which 
the social sciences arise. Antecedents are thought, 
not reality, and have in them the errors that our thought 
processes create or absorb from the social medium in 
which they arise. 

The beginnings of social science thus being in present 
conditions, economics is the first social science and the 
basis on which all the others rest. To go out from the 
present practically means to go out from economics, for 
it is the science of normal life and its values. If all 
time antecedents are appearances, the data of to-day's 
life must be studied to get the key by which past records 
and memories can be imderstood. There is another 
view, however, which gives the same results without 
so much abstract thinking. The traits of men are 
either natural or acquired. Conditions act on men 
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through tlicir acciiiiird chiiniclcrs. The rmiliuo of life 
is impvossod on iiulividuiils from williont with such 
force that llu- uithinil cluinu-lors iiir auppiY.sst>(l. Wo 
rmmol lu-j^iii with ii sliidy of iiiiliiral chiiniclfrs, 1h>ciui,so 
thi'y aro ivvoaU'il to us only in such inixluros wilii 
acquired trails that our ob.sorviitioiis liavc lilllo valut' 
unless wo have (irsi nioasuroil Iho oxioni aiul aclivily 
of tlio acquired eharaelors. Most of Iho soeial, as well 
as the oeononiii', forces lie within Iho roaliu of acquired 
characters and give Iheni their doininanco. What wo 
think to 1)0 natura.l is nuiiniy aciiuired. Tradition and 
cconouiic routine mold our lives so early and lirndy 
that we accepi, Iheir inipressn\enls as a part of our- 
solvos. The acquired eharaelors iniisl therefore ho 
studied first, and thou lhi> social process by which Iho 
aeipiircd Irails are impressed. Only wlion lh("se Iwo 
are thoroughly imderstood ean natural^ charaolei-s lie 
iiivesligalod to a.dvaulai;(\ They are a residual which 
in real life Ixh-ouios isolated enough lo make seienl,i(i(" 
study possible only as a ronmaul, for which Iho laws 
of acquired l,ra.ils can give no explanation. 

The poeuliarilies of religion art" duo lo l.hoso faels. 
Il is not an insliuci, nor any single molivo, but a eom- 
])lox duo lo Iho pressure of oxiornal coudilions on deep- 
sealed rnoo Irails. The oxiornal conditions are nuiiuly 
economic; Iho inltTiial reactions Ihoy arouse maivo 
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social psychology. The form of religion in any age is 
due to the interaction of these forces, and it has devel- 
oped as men have become more conscious of the inherent 
opposition between the pressure that creates routine 
and the freedom which permits a full expression of 
inherited traits. This opposition takes on a social 
form when it becomes manifest that external pressure 
lowers vitality and eliminates^ the weak. To sink to a 
lower level of vitality is degeneration. To reincorpo- 
rate the weak into society demands their regeneration. 
Degeneration and regeneration are thus complementary 
themes, and from their union comes the plan of salva- 
tion that is the center of religious thought. 

Religion is thus a natural movement based on social 
feeling, and focused by external conditions. It is an 
expression of a reaction against conflict, degeneration 
and depravity. God's activity is the complement 
of men's endeavors to restore the normal and to 
elevate social standards. When men's depravity and 
helplessness were appreciated in primitive times, a 
God of infinite power and knowledge became a neces- 
sary part of religious thought. 

It is a reversal of the order in which religious ideas 
developed to make religion begin with God, instead of 
basing it on the natural phenomena out of which it 
has arisen. The problem of God will lose its difficulties, 
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if men once become familiar with the laws making llioni 
fear degeneration and hope for rt-f^'ciu-riition. 'I'lio 
key to religion lies in llu\si> prohlcins. Having ox- 
plained the economic pressure cioiiliiiK dogciu-ralion, we 
must next treat of Ihc psycliic })rol)l<'in.s llial ariso be- 
cause of its prevalence. The scriniii;;ly sudden change 
from the discussion of cxIormU pressure to iiilenial 
psychic reactions is justified by Ihe really close reliilion 
that exists between tlie two. Tlie social psycholoj^y of 
religion is either a group of acciuired traits due lo ex- 
ternal pressure or a natural reaction aj^niust it . Neitlu^r 
element can be studied except, in close connection with 
the objective conditions that (■roatc them luid arouse 
their activity. First the economics of reiif^ion and then 
its psychology. 

When, however, the proper preliminary studies have 
been made and the laws of the. present have been 
thoroughly investigated, a field of fruitful inquiry is 
opened up to which neither economies nor a knowledge 
of the social process gives the key. The routine of 
life imposed by external conditions suppresses tin- 
natural characters and niala^s Ihcm more didicult of 
study. Only llu^ strong emotions arouse \hvm and 
make them dominant. It is in the field of passion 
we see the power of the natural trails and have 
them vigorous enough in their manifestations to render 
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their study profitable. The discipline that deals ^^ith 
passion and emotion is rehgion, and for this reason its 
study becomes the second in order of the social sci- 
ences. Economics emphasizes objective conditions and 
mental routine. Against these, religion is a revolt. 
Through its emphasis of passion and emotion, it brings 
iuto prominence the residual in human nature that 
economics neglects. We call natural traits depravity 
when their acti\'ity should be suppressed. We call 
them inspiration when they should be followed. As 
we become religious, the natural characters are evoked ; 
as we become economic, they are submerged beneath a 
life of routine. The two disciplines thus supplement 
each other and between them the elementary facts of 
social science are brought into the light. There is no 
other entrance to social science so fruitful of results as 
that which puts into separate fields the study of natural 
and acquired characters. There has always been a 
crude tendency to make this division even before the 
basis dn which it rests was clearly seen. Now, however, 
it is possible clearly to demark the two fields, and to 
give to each its appropriate place. 
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The discussion of degeneration has passed through 
so many phases that a lack of definiteness has arisen in 
the use of the word. Various problems have been 
brought together which must be handled separately 
before clearness of thought can be attained. The 
primary confusion is due to a lack of diEEerentiation 
between cases where individuals fall below the possi- 
bilities of their heredity and those where two types 
with somewhat different heredity are mingled ia one 
society. We call thieves and prostitutes degenerate 
because they lack normal traits. Yet they may have 
developed their heredity as fully as have the people 
with whom they are compared. They may be survivals 
of an earlier condition in which so-called degenerate 
qualities may have been normal attributes. It is 
better to call these persons static than degenerate. It 
will then appear that the normal individual is a product 
of evolution, and not that his social inferior comes into 
being through a degeneration in type. 

The prevailing terminology is an outgrowth of the 
old concept that men began in a perfect state and 
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lioiKT lliiil prosoiil (loCu'iiMicics iiro (loficiiovjilioiis. II, 
will tako lime to gel rid of lliis |>iiiiiili\t' coiu-i-i)!, tiiid 
so long lis it porsisis llic prc\iiiliiif;' social iisi^ of llic 
term will ol>slriu-l olcaiiicss of Lhoughl. 'Plicrc is ii 
('i)ncopt of liori'dily lluil also helps lo koop iilive this 
vii-w of (logcMU'raliou. Il is oflrn asserted llial all 
dilTereiiees in iiulividuals are due to diireronees in I lie 
germ cell with wliieh dex-elopmeiil begins. I'\>r each 
eluiraeter manifested al maluiily there is said to he a 
determinant in the germ eell to which its nppcaraneti 
is due. Heredity hnilils true; hence diversity in 
results shows aiilecedeni dilVerenees. ncgcMieralion 
thus comes to mean a lack of some of the germinal 
elements thai ai)pear in nornial persons. There can 
be no doubt that dc^'enei-atioii of this type takes 
place. A compariilive study ot aninuds shows Ihut it 
is going on all the lime. Still, it miiy be doubti-d if 
this sort of eiiauge is al the bottom of tlie promiiieul 
dill'erences numirest in liunum beings. 1 1 is a |)roees,s 
thai aeeouuls for chang<'s in lyp<' rather than for 
those found within a given ty|>e. If each type has a 
normal stan(hird about which il varies, tin; devialions 
from it in one way or llie other nnisl have some olher 
cau.sc than thai whii'h produces new types through 
natural seleelion. We might, without mueli abridg- 
ment in the use of popular terms, call those germinal 
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differences that result in a lower type of organization 
abnormalities. We may then contrast with them 
maldevelopments which indicate the wrong direction 
in which growth processes have been forced. In such 
a contrast, abnormalities would be due to difference in 
heredity; maldevelopments to external agencies. Ab- 
normalities are also negative, since the abnormal per- 
son lacks in his heredity some determinant that normal 
people have. Maldevelopments, on the contrary, are 
positive and represent a growth — a change from the 
normal type due to a turning of vital forces in a wrong 
direction. In a maldevelopment, the energy that 
should go out in the normal direction at a given time 
goes out in some other direction or at a premature or 
overdue period. Maldevelopment is thus a problem 
of energy and not of heredity. If this contrast be- 
comes clear, the two ways in which deviations from 
the normal take place can be readily understood. 

Another way of illustrating this difference is to 
make a contrast between the germinal forces, that 
develop into the mechanism by which life processes 
are carried on, and the nutritive forces, that give the 
organism its efficiency. The mechanism of life comes 
from the germ cell. To this nothing can be added by 
the growth of the organism. Nutrition comes from 
without. It is constantly absorbed and given off. 
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IIciicc ils i)r(\sc'iicc or nhsi'iicc ill criliciil sliif^cs ol' 
(U'vclopiiKMil (hu's iiiiicli lo (Icli-niiiiir llic (lircclioii or 
luck of (liroflion ill llic siibscqiKMil growl li of l\\e 
or^iinisiii. It is uii error lo rc^iiird ii goruv cell as 
having williin iL but oiio uroiij) of j)osHil)ilili("H. II. is 
more in accord with Ihc fads lo say Ihal, dcvclopmciil I 
from llio f^crm ceil ])i'occeds in a ccrlaiii ficncra! direc- 
tion williiii iimils that vary as llie cxlcrniil eoiidilioiis 
promote or retard ils proj^'ress. llcM-edily is a realily, 
but il is riol so delinile nor so iiiccliimicid as is (generally 
supposed. Niilrilioii is responsibU^ for mueii liial 
j)asses for heredily. Only after ils ell'eels Iiave been 
dcfinilely ascerlaiiied can llu^ real niechanisni of hered- 
ity be uiidc-rslood.J Why, for exiiniple, does eacli or- 
ganism rcacii maliH'ily and finally sink into old ii.g(! ? Is 
lliere a deterniiniinl in llie germ cell tlial when aelivc 
checks growth? Does i\w irK'chanisin of life run i)ro- 
grcssivoly lo a eerlain j)oint and llien refuse lo acl ? 
Or is irialnrily inerely a stale of riiaxinnMii milril.ioii 
and old age a rnnning down l)ecause nnlrilioii fails? 
To Hiate llic problem in aiiollier way. Does a given 
organ cease lo grow because llic possibilities of its 
inhcrilcd mcehanism have bcconi(! exiiaiisled, or does 
growth end ))cc;uise nutrition fails when IIk^ (Miergy 
of the organism is turned in olher direclions? TIk; 
latter is, I believe, the sounder view. Each organ 
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grows while nutrition comes its way; it stops grow- 
ing when a more favored part absorbs the energy that 
hitherto made its growth possible. 

There is no mechanism that stops growth except by 
turning the flow of energy in some other direction. 
The organs or parts develop in turn, each checking 
the growth of its predecessors by absorbing the energy 
they have previously had. If new organs appear at 
the right time, the growth of the whole organism is 
normal. If the new organs appear sooner or later than 
normal, maldevelopments arise. In such cases, the 
flow of nutrition to the older parts is either extended 
beyond the normal time or taken from them before 
they have attained their normal growth. Maldevelop- 
ments are thus nutritive in origin and arise whenever 
the ordinary sequences of development are disturbed. 
If the growth of an organism is accelerated, — that is, 
if new parts appear before the older ones have attained 
their normal development, — the latter are pre- 
maturely checked, and the organism is maldeveloped. 
So also if the newer parts are slow in development, 
their predecessors keeping the extra nutrition longer 
than usual, the former grow in unusual ways. Re- 
tardations and accelerations in growth thus cause 
organisms to deviate from the normal. Heredity has 
no way of keeping growth along normal paths except 
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by stiuting now organs at. tlio ri,!:;hl liino. Ol<lor purls 
will grow iinlil milriliou is liiUou from tliciu. Tlu-y 
cannot reach Uic normal slaiulard if a priMnaliiro 
change in the flow of onorgy tahcs from lliom the 
basis of growlh. Normality is thus a problem of 
nntrition and not of heredity. Aeeeloration and re- 
lardatioii in growth are the cause of mal<leveloi)mentM. 
This thought merits further expansion, heeause if 
true it leads to important results. Growtii has two •. 
conditioning factors: (1) the eonstituliou of tiie genu 
cell with its efTeet on subsecpieut development; an<l 
(2) nutrition, which coming from without may create 
states of surplus or of dctieit. A surplus of energy 
causes parts to grow longer or in a dilTerent way than 
tliey would if the surplus wore less or if it had been 
turned in other direelions. These overgrowths art^ 
malformations, judged by normal standards. They 
are natural growths, however, and are injurious be- 
cause they use up energy which could I)C more use- 
fully expended in creating newer parts. If older or- 
gans have too vigorous n growth, the newer ones are 
but partially devcloi)ed or are less active than llu^ 
older. Th(^ organism thus assumes a type similar to 
that produced by a lower or defective heredity. It 
shows atavistic traits, not because of a defective g(>rm 
cell, but because of an overgrowth of its lower organs. 
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A shift in the relative growth of parts reveals at 
maturity the same characteristics that come from a 
defective heredity. The balance of an organism once 
disturbed, subsequent development never rights itself. 
It continues along abnormal lines just as if this direc- 
tion had been given it by an origiaal impetus coming 
from the germ cell. Defective heredity and mal- 
developments thus give the same results and have 
the same marks. They lower the general tone of the 
organism, submerge its higher traits and make promi- 
nent the characters of its primitive ancestors. Re- 
tardations are thus overgrowth of the older parts that 
check the upward movements of an organism. There 
seems to be a lack of the higher faculties or only a 
partial development of them. This, be it remembered, 
is due not to any failure in heredity, but to the dwarf- 
ing influence of an overgrowth of the older parts. 
The drop iu the scale of existence is not a permanent 
one; for if the overflow of energy to lower organs is 
stopped, normal development is resumed. In any case, 
the next generation will not be affected vmless the ex- 
ternal conditions causing overgrowth are repeated. 
Acquired characters have no vigor apart from the 
conditions that produce them. 

In contrast with retardations due to overgrowth, 
accelerations cause energy to flow too rapidly from 
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lower to higluM- imrls. The lower parts arc dwarfoil 
instead of tlie liij^Iier. All earlier maturity results 
with all the vital organs more or less d(>lieieiit. in tlieir 
development,. Kaeli organ falls short of its fnll develop- 
meiil iu ways that, can plnhily be ohser\'t'd. Vet, we 
regard the orpmism as more advanced hecansc" early 
maturity gives an appi-arance of su])eriorily. Bright 
children are usually classed higher than their more 
slowly developing comrades. Tiie mental |)ov\'ers arc 
especially sliinulaled by this aceeh-ration, and lo 
them we give undue weight in dcliM-mining the rela- 
tive ranlc of individuals. A lack of nutrition ciiccks 
the growth of a part ])remalurely and if severe (guises 
actual decay. The renewal of energy starts the 
growth of higher organs and leaves tiie lower ones in 
an incomplete form. A series of ciuinges iw: thus 
made with more tliun normal rai)idity, and a pre- 
mature development results, followed by an e((ually 
])reinature old age. The marks of acceh-ralion are 
thus the same as tliose of old age. The residting 
mental powers may for a t,im<> indicate su])eriorit,y, 
but this superiority is l(MU[)orary. IV^rsons so endowed 
must therefore^ be classiMl as dog(Micratcs, (^veu though 
they come up to social standards and do not show the 
tendency toward vice and crime that is so often mani- 
fest in those whose development is retarded through 
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the overgrowth of lower faculties. In neither case 
has normality been reached, and by both the level of 
humanity is lowered. 

Heredity has no mechanism that determines the 
rate of progress. Parts do not stop growing because 
of some vital limitation coming from the germ cell. 
So long as nutrition is abimdant, growth continues. 
The only check to growth is a deficit in the nutritive 
supplies. New organs stop the growth of older ones 
by draiaing off their supply of vital energy. If the 
check comes at the right time, we call the part normal ; 
but if premature or delayed, the balance of growth is 
disturbed and degeneration sets in. Degeneration is ,. 
not therefore defective heredity, but growth out of i 
balance. Heredity determines the direction of prog- 
ress. The rate of growth as contrasted with its direc- 
tion is mainly, if not solely, due to the supply of nu- 
trition. A deficit causes parts to lag behind their 
normal growth; a surplus pushes them ahead of it. 
Both tendencies are usually found in the same organ- 
ism. By the law of compensation, an overgrowth in 
one direction leads to a meagerness in growth in others. 
This fact should not cause confusion in the study of 
degeneration, because its two causes are easily dis- 
tinguished and have readily observed effects. Over- 
growths we call morbid; for accelerations or the pre- 
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matui-o stoppiif^o of growih tlio hcsl lonn is srnility. 
Described in this wiiy wo j^ot ii-iuly ohjoolivo tosls of 
tlie kind of dogoiicnitiou iiiiy orf^iini.sm uikUtj^ih-s. If 
wo rcmoiuhor lluit Jiuy growth hoyond Llio luinual 
standard is wrong growtli, tlio morbid booouios nioiviy 
an oxtra supply of onorgy doslroyiiig tho normal 
balance of the organism. Tliat morbid gnnvlli is 
curod by tho draining of lliis oxtra onorgy, by stroiui- 
ous oxoroiso or by dioliug shows that, its basis is in 
nutrition and not in hortvlity. Soiiility is liUowisc a 
problem of nutrition. Thoro is no iialural old ago. 
Its souroo is always in some nnnooossary rostriolion of 
vitiil processes. Organisms are naturally innuorlal, 
not mortal. 

1 have avoided the moral stigmata of dogonoration 
because tliey are tlio olToots of tlie pliysioal eiiaraoloris- 
tios that have boon dosoril)0(l. Every kind of moral 
dogonoration usually aooompanios some kinil of phys- 
ical degeneration and is a function of it. Tlio pres- 
sure that disturbs the normal balance of an organism 
creates morbidity in some parts and senility in others. 
Thoro are novorlholoss two distinct typos of inunoral 
action conforming to the two kinds of dogonoration. 
Morbid dogonoration shows itself in emotionalism and 
an excess of passion. It is this type of innnoraJity 
that first strikes Iho attention because of its naked 
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opposition to social ends. Emotionalism and passion 
reveal an existence below the social level, and no society I 
can hold together that does not exert a strong pres- 
sure to keep them in subjection. They do not, how- 
ever, constitute the only manifestation of the anti- 
social spirit. The egoist with self-centered desires 
undermines the social spirit quite as efifectively as the 
passion of the morbid degenerate. The line between 
the selfish and the social is not fixed by heredity nor 
by the constitution of the mind. It is imposed by the 
necessities of social existence. The sharper the pres- 
sure, the more clearly defined is the contrast between 
the two, and the more effective is the urgency with 
which the demands of the ego present themselves. It 
is often claimed that selfishness is a normal motive 
and that the social spirit is in some way derived from 
it. No such derivation is possible, for selfishness is a 
disintegrating, not a constructive, force. It is easy to 
go from the social to the non-social, for this is the 
path of degeneration; but there is no road from 
selfishness to generosity. The social ego contrasts 
society with nature. The self-centered ego contrasts 
society with itself. The distribution of products 
rather than their acquisition from nature thus gets 
first place, and all is subordinated to gratifications 
that meet intense momentary wants. 
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The preceding discussion should make clear the 
variety of uses to which the word " degeneration " has 
been put. Progress consists in relating these uses to 
one another by separating the fundamental from the 
casual and by giving the right emphasis to elements 
that are likely to be overlooked. It is easy to see 
why defective heredity should have received early 
attention, for the abnormalities it produces can be 
readily measm-ed. Such studies were necessarily first 
in order of time, for without a clear understandiug of 
the relations of higher to lower organisms no scientific 
research in defects and abnormalities could be made. 
This knowledge, however, does not solve the prob- 
lems of degeneration. It only clears the way for more 
careful study. There are external factors in degenera- 
tion, as well as those of heredity, and they produce, 
not merely reversion to lower types, but changes more 
truly deserving the name of degeneration. Of these 
objective causes, nutrition is the most prominent. Its 
effects, favorable and imfavorable, open up a field of 
investigation as important as the influences producing 
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atavistic traits. Distiirhiuiccs in milrilion Uiniw 
organisms out of balimco. In siibsctiiiont hIukos of 
development sonio jnirls liiivo \\\ovv, and .sonic loss, 
than the normal degree of growl li. If growlh in 
superfluous or ill-dircclcd, ii pari, so idfix'tcd i.s morbid ; 
if it has less Ihiiii Llic normal growlh, it is senile. Mor- ; 
bidncss is primarily an overdow of energy; .senility ji. 
loss of vital power. The one loails l.o disease, liie oilier 
to decay. They are bolh found in abnormal i)ersons, 
because an overflow of energy in one direelion leads lo 
its diminution in others. The marks of the Lwo, how- 
ever, are so distinct tliat l.Iu\y can readily be se])aral,ed 
and studied. Of the two, morbidness is more closely 
allied to defective heredity, and hence the stigmata of 
the two arc practically the same. Defective heredity 
is the more deep-seated ; the morbidness of over- 
nutrition shows itself in a stunted development of the 
higher faculties. Its cause is an arresting of tin! 
normal diversion of surplus energy from the lower to 
the higher organs. Morbidness ends in dis(!ase when 
the local surplus becomes unmaiiag(Nd)l(^ ; it creates 
mental abnonnalities through indir(^<-t cfVectIs on the 
higher powers. Disease, hysteria and insanity arc its 
most pronounced manifestations ; but it has so many 
minor symptoms that its abnormal effc^cts cannot be 
related to their cause without the most careful study. 
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However, so much has been done in this field that a 
restatement is scarcely needed. Morbidness and defec- 
tive heredity are overemphasized elements in the 
study of degeneration. They need further investiga- 
tion much less than a clear demarcation from other 
forms of degeneration not so well known. 

If cases of defective heredity are isolated from those 
in which degeneration is due to objective factors, the 
stigmata of each can be plainly recognized. When 
causes are objective, the later, more complicated 
hereditary qualities will be more affected than the 
earlier, more simple ones. When growth is not pro- 
gressive, we may be sure some objective factor has 
come in to deflect it from its normal course. If a 
child resembles a distant ancestor in all stages of its 
development, we may assume that a real atavism has 
occurred and that the cause lies in the germ cell. But 
if the reversion is only in the later stages of growth or 
is there more pronounced than in earlier ones, it is 
reasonable to assume that the growth of the person is 
out of balance and that its causes are objective. An- 
cestral resemblance in such cases wUl be partial, either 
on the side of morbid growth or of premature arrests 
in development. Surplus and deficit of nutrition are 
thus the objective causes of degeneration, and their 
physical stigmata are a one-sided growth or arrest of 
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growtli that dm-iatos more widely from tlu- uoniiiil in 
higher than in lower stages. INIorbiduoss in a part is 
tJie physical mark of surplus nutrition. Premature 
arrest of development is likewise a sure sij^n of delieient 
nutrition. This, when continued, ereales a ei>udition 
of senility. The ohjeelive causes and physical stig- 
mata of degeneration thus seem easy of rci-ognition 
and detection. To complele the stuily. however, we 
must note also the nuMital sligmata of degcneniliou. 
In at least one aspect, it is easy lo do this. The c-on- 
nection between morbidness and emotionalism has 
often been pointed out. Morbidness is I lie overgrowth 
of the lower faculties and the dwarfing of the higher. 
Emotionalism is waste energy going out in activity 
instead of growth. Had the higher powers not been 
arrested in growth, this energy would have been 
diverted into useful channels. The einolions would 
then have ceased to be active or at least have been 
kept under control. 

A clearer idea of emotionalism may be gained by 
referring to its physical basis. Irritability and con- 
tractibility are the two elementary nianifestationa of 
organic life. Irritability is aelivily without an end. 
There is change and often intense excitability without 
any useful reaction. Contractibility may be said to be 
organized irritability. The same energy that in a 
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disorganized part creates irritability in a normally 
organized part effects some definite useful end. The 
upward change is thus from irritability to contraction. 
If this higher outlet of energy is created, the emotional 
manifestation of irritability diminishes or disappears. 
We are scarcely cognizant of the working of a normal 
part. There is no waste energy for emotional mani- 
festations. If this be true of the upward tendencies 
of an organism, the reverse would follow in the case 
of degeneration. The part acts imperfectly, and con- 
traction degenerates into mere irritation. Surplus 
energj' is kept from its natural outlet and manifests 
itself in emotion, which, if strong, becomes hysteria. 
Emotion is thus the effect of waste energy and appears 
when morbid changes in lower organs check normal 
activity. It grows with degeneration and disappears 
beneath the changes that evoke normal growth. 

Emotionalism, then, is the mental sign of morbid- 
ness and of siu^lus energy with no effective outlet. 
^Miat is the corresponding mark of the arrest of de- 
velopment caused by a deficit of energy ? Here is a 
field in which httle has been done, and in making a 
start the same difficulty is encountered that obstructed 
progress in the study of morbid degeneration. Its 
fundamental contrast shocks becaiise it unsettles 
popular beliefs. To say that genius and insanity are 
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iillii-tl stall's, and Unit tlio j^rciit men of tlio past liavo 
1)1-011 uiihulaiuril ratlior than sii|)tMi(>r luiiuls, seems to 
border on absurdity. \'et until lliis i)lain Indli has 
been driven lionie tlie doctrine of degoneratiini eamiot. 
get a hearing. Tlie criterion in tlii.s ea,se is not wlietlier 
genius is useful or is worthy of adiuiralion. Ilolli of 
lliesc faels may readily be admitted. We may go 
even further and say that genius is iudispensable ; 
that, without its rise tlie history of Ihe world would 
be a .series of ignoble events. The real test is whether 
a genius is an ele\alion above the normal or a deviation 
from it. If all Ihe world were nuule on his plan, 
would there bo a rise or a fall in the s<-ale of hunuiii 
existence ? Only when we answer Ihis (piestion i-an wo 
recognize the peculiar (pialities that ally the genius, 
of superlative social value, to the insane. Society 
cannot move upward by acquiring the physical and 
mental traits of the genius any more tJiau it could by 
approximating those of the insane. It. is not hi.s elVect, 
on heredity that gives the genius his plae<', but. tho 
cIl'ecL he has on society, lie disa|)pears and leaves 
no lineal dcseenduni, ; but. the law.s lu^ created, iho 
victories he won, the inventions he nuide, the books 
he wrote or the example he set an^ a precious heril.ago 
in wliich all ])artieipale. The gain.s that, come through 
genius are in Lhe field of aeiiuired trails, and are handed 
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down from generation to generation as a social heri- 
tage, but not through heredity. His relations to the 
insane are of no social consequence. Neither he nor 
they are of the normal group who pass on our physical 
heredity to coming generations. How normal people 
become supernormal is a radically different problem 
from telling how victories are won or inventions made. 
The one is a problem of heredity; the other belongs 
to the history of civilization. As civilization advances 
by social means more than by changes in heredity, a 
decline in heredity may go along with an increase of 
civilization and culture. This is what happens when 
progress comes through heroes instead of through the 
rise of normal citizens. It is a well- attested generali- 
zation that heroes come when the nation they succor 
is in a state of decline. They are thus the index of a 
degeneration in race traits even though they give a 
compensation in higher civilization. 

With these facts and analogies in mind it will be 
easier to approach the problem of the mental stigmata 
of an arrest of development. At the start a generali- 
zation must be made similar to that affirming the 
close kinship of genius and insanity. Genius is a form 
of insanity ; in like fashion reason is a mark of the senile. 
I mean by this that the growth and increasing domi- 
nance of the reasoning faculty involve a sapping of the 
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vital foircs. Juat us llic gciiiuH is iiiHiiiic, ho amy it 
1)0 said thai llic great thinkois - tlio fouiidcis and pro- 
iiiolois of iiitolloctual syslcms siillVr from waslin^; 
disease that drains tlieir vitality and rorccs tiiciu out of 
llu- channels of normal f^rowth. They show live niiuks 
of ac'cclcriitcd K'owlh, have ni(\iKcr ])liysical jiowfrs, 
and lack the plasticity of ihonf^ht that normal pcoph^ 
enjoy. The thinker is born old; like John Sliiart 
Mill, he has no yonth. The rational and the senile an^ 
so closely allied that any mark of the one can readily 
be found in the other. They are both arrests of dc- 
veloi)nioiit dne to a drain on tlu- vital powers. Neither 
is normal, nor does either inark the line aJoiif^ which 
race [)rof^ress moves. Thc^ thinker, like the f^(^nins, is 
worthy of all jiraise; but it is a civilization of ue(inired 
traits that lu; molds, not [h>: race ]iro)^'ri\ss that comes 
through improved her(;dily. lie hel|»s pro^;ress by tt 
social uplift that oIIkm-s iMijoy, not by h-avinj; descend- 
ants to rejip wiiat he has sown. '^Phe lutl(U' — not tho 
praises of society — is the real test, of a nornud life. 

We are so aeenstomed to laud reason us tJie culmi- 
nation of human i)owers that an opi)osinf^ view s(M'ms 
absurd, and to (picstion its su[)remacy seems to un- 
dermine morality us well as rationalism. These- ob- 
jections have a common ori),;iii. The superiority of 
reason is based on a contrast, Ix-twetui the emolional 
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and the rational. A long race struggle has established 
this supremacy and the morality that goes with it. 
That the rationalist is less likely to indulge in emotional 
vices may readily be granted. So, also, it may be freely 
admitted that calculated indirect action is more ef- 
fective than the emotional and direct variety. It is 
not, therefore, the superiority of reason over emotion 
that is questioned in this view. It is urged merely that 
reason is not a final stage of human development ; that 
future progress in race qualities does not find its goal 
in the dominance of reason. 

To get this thought clearly before the reader, we must 
refer again to the contrast between natural and acquired 
characters. Civilization is objective, and its growth 
depends upon the ascendancy of acquired traits. 
Race progress, however, depends on improvement in 
natural characters. If race progress is checked by 
growth of civilization, we have degeneration of phy- 
sique accompanied by social improvements. This is 
what happens with the dominance of rationalism. 
Mental progress is an economy; race progress is a 
growth. The increase of economy is limited, while the 
growth in energy, if kept along normal lines, may be 
perpetual. The dominance of economy indicates a 
diminution of energy ; while it brings real gains, it is a 
mark of physical decline. That the rational attitude 
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is an iiuk'x of decline in oucrt^'y is illiislriili-d l)y tlu- 
increasing hold it has on nuMi as llicy jjrow old. WIumi 
a man passes the prinio of lilV, |)Iiysic'iil vi{j;or «icclinc-s. 
Economy tiuis hivoinos nioiv prominent, vmlil in old 
age it is suiireme. H ralionalism and senility grow 
together, it snjjgesls that lh»\v have a eoinmon ori^'in. 
That senility is a wanin;; of enerj^y, everyone knows. 
If it can be shown that growl li in thinking powers has 
the same origin, many mysteries liitlierti) nnsolved can 
be explained. 

The plastic cell or organ has witiiin it many possi- 
bilities of aelivity. At the san\e lime there is a lack of 
definiteness in the direction ac-livily may take. As 
maturity approaches, jiossihle directions of activity 
decrease in number and grow in definiteness. Tlic 
useful movctnenis are often repeated and each repe- 
tition brings greater ease of execnlion; less usc-ful, 
sporadic acts become more and more diflii'iilt. 
Energy thus flows along fixed lines and activity be- 
comes determined. As the flow of energy diminisiies 
with age, activity falls into ruts. Varied activity 
becomes increasingly diflicuU, and ultimately im- 
jjossiblc. Lack of choice is thus a lack of en(M-gy 
and plasticity. As old age approaches, the line of 
least resistance is so well established that, there is no 
difficulty in forecasting tlvc coiuluct. Failure of energy 
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is the cause of the determinism of old age, not any set 
direction to activity given to the organism by its 
heredity. Every cell gets at birth a plasticity and 
susceptibility that is lost only as energy fails. 

Few would deny these facts, I think, if they were 
applied only to energy in its bodily form. The prin- 
ciple is too patent to be gainsaid. Objection is more 
likely to arise when it is urged that thought is a con- 
sequence of bodily activity, that it follows the same 
laws and is limited by the same conditions. Perhaps 
this cannot be proved by direct observation ; but it can 
at least be shown that changes take place in thought, 
as old age approaches, analogous to those that ac- 
company declining energy. Belief is active and easy 
in youth: the viewpoint is fixed in old age. When 
maturity is reached it becomes increasingly difficult to 
change opinions, and in old age it is practically im- 
possible to do so. This suggests that plasticity in 
thought and action have the same basis, and that they 
grow and decline imder similar conditions. Opinions 
are not unchangeable because of their logic, but because 
the brain cells that form the physical basis have lost 
their plasticity, and hence cannot make new combi- 
nations. The once accepted must be retained because 
there is a failure of surplus energy to force new associ- 
ations. Ideas become inseparable in thought because 
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tlic mind Ims iiol llio oncruiy to si-vcr lliciii. Uiiily 
of iilcjiH, llioroforc, is no oxidtMU'c of ilic unity of iiiidcr- 
lyiiiR |)lioiU)iiu'iia, nor docs il ulTord nity lest of llio 
coiistitiilioii of the luiiid. Tlic aliility to miilvc dis- 
iiuctioMH is mcivly iiii iiidox of llic amoiiiit of <-ITfi-ti\'c 
enerj^y tin- orf;'iinisiii posscsscH. nnd of tin- pliiMlicity 
of ilH I'olls. If tlio niinihiT of iiiscparaltlc idciw {:;ro\vM 
witli iif^c, nnd if there is no dilf<'renee in IIk" power ex 
eriedover llie mind hy l.'ite nc(|nired and early ae((nii-ed 
associations, tlicrc is no reason why exphmat ions shonld 
1)C SOUt:;ht. for one f^'roiip that art^ plainly not, needed 
for the other. 'The pressure of a delieil unifies the 
action of cacli .subordinated or;j;an, and the deforce of 
dclinitcncss increases as this pressure grows. Iiistinc- 
live action is an extreme form of this pressui'c. Here 
the activity of a j^roup of nerve centers is so fully 
dctcrmint^d that on(( wcll-reeogni/,cd action follow:^ 
tlu'ir awakening. We think of fixed ideas as a stigma 
of the insane; yet all of ns liave lixeil ideus st.ampi^d 
on oiM- thinking. The di(fer<Miee is that onr lixcd ideas 
arc useful and theirs a,re injurious. There is no dif- 
ference, howcv(M\ in the mode of uccpiiring tluMu or of 
the uu^chauiam utidiM- which they act. 

Dclcrmini^d lu'tion nnd lixeil idens are not, the prod- 
uct of any mechauisni of heredity, nor iirc Ihey due 
to the constitution of the mind. They hiive their 
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origin in objective conditions that act through the 
pressure created by a deficit of energy. It is not the 
completeness of the germinal elements in heredity, but 
the lack of them, that makes determinate action pos- 
sible. A moth does not fly towards a light because of 
an inherited mechanism impelling this action. If its 
mechanism were more complete it could fly away from 
the light as easily as to approach it. The action of light 
and heat make up for the defects of heredity, and 
impel a definite action where otherwise no fixed re- 
action would take place. The simple reactions due to a 
deficit are equally objective, and help, as do tropisms, 
to make up for the incompleteness of heredity. On a 
simple heredity it is thus possible to build a complex 
organism that meets the most varied conditions. We 
do not need mechanisms when objective forces can be 
made to effect the same ends. 
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The problem of religion is to make clear the relation 
of degeneration to the will, and to show how the evils ' 
of degeneration may be replaced by upbuilding tenden- 
cies. Degeneration is almost universal, because every 
disturbance in the balance of growth and all defects 
in nutrition depress the individual affected below his 
normal level. Subsequent growth does not remedy 
these defects, but tends to exaggerate them. If de- 
velopment is retarded, morbid degeneration sets in, 
which ends in emotionalism, hysteria or insanity. If 
development is accelerated, senile degeneration results. 
This carries with it rigidity of parts and dominance 
of instinctive, imitative and egoistic tendencies. With 
heredity and the nutritive processes left to themselves, 
an organism can scarcely fail to fall into one or the 
other of these pitfalls. Some other force must be 
evoked if the narrow path of normal progress is to be 
followed to a stable goal in a higher life. What is this 
force and how does it effect its ends ? 

Action is either the result of antecedent conditions 
working from the outside, or it is merely the expression 
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of sonio internal rciicliim. Aots iin> dcU-riiiiiuilo, not 
bcciuiso of juiy goiioriil law of universal cuiisiilion, bill 
because some I'volulionary proci-ss lias cliiuinaLod 
less elTeelive ways of pnurdmr. IVIerniiiiisin is a 
goal, nol a (irsi ijiiiuiplo. We reaeli it by growlli 
and eliauK^'. "ol' through primary forces or predeler- 
mined causes, ll has as numy forms us there are 
independent som'ees of activity, and we become wholly 
determinate only as all of these are harmonized and 
coordinated. 

There are two kinds of determinism so prominent 
that they cannot, fail to attract, attention. Biologic 
determinism covers the whole range of heredity. Or- 
ganic change follows dennite laws, and its principles 
are capable of (h^linilc^ cmmcialion. The germ cell has 
various potentialities that, work themselves out in 
organic developmeni and become manifest in (>very 
normal being. Were all characters natural and all 
acts instincl,iv(\ therc^ would bo no field left indeter- 
minate by biologic evolution. The contrast of natural 
and acquired chanictcrs is a recognition thai there arc 
many acts nol, directly controlled by heredity. Ac- 
(piired charaelcrs must of necessity have .some other 
source and they grow in importanet^ as organisms 
rise in the scale of b(Mng. They in(lical,(^ som(^ form 
of external determinism which supplements or dis- 
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places the biologic determinism of lower organisms. 
I cannot enter an exhaustive discussion of external 
determinism ; but one aspect of it is so prominent that, 
if not the sole form, it may be taken as a type of all 
others. Economic determinism acts through nutrition 
and other external objects that each organism must 
exert itseK to secure. The principle of economy is 
back of all acquired traits, activities and knowledge. 
Their force, however exerted, makes the economic 
determinism that stands in contrast with the biologic 
determinism imposed by heredity. The two are domi- 
nant forces in man's determinate life; but they are 
not the sole factors. The third is the will. Its work- 
ings cannot be understood until the earlier and more 
objective forms of control have their activity explained. 
To call an act one of will when the forces of biologic 
selection or economic pressure are operative, confuses 
what otherwise would be a plain problem. If these two 
great forces cover the whole field, there is no will in 
any sense worth investigating. The will is a reality 
when there are acts free from the pressure of either of 
these forces. If we can get beyond heredity and beyond 
the pressure of economic events there is a reality to 
freedom that it is worth a struggle to realize. 

What, then, is the essence of these two great forces, 
and how can we know when we have passed beyond the 
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realm of their activity ? Biologic dclxirrninisrti i.s l.lic 
tendency in organic life to repeal, the ,sl,uf<e.s of develop- 
ment through which i)r(r<l(;ce.s.s()rN have f^oru^ This 
constant repetition i.s the; essence of hiolofrical hiweriity ; 
and in so far lis it is active, ({(^terminate aclion re.snit.s. 
Economic dctiirniinisni, however, is due not to a posi- 
tive, but to a n('}.;:i,tivc princi|)le. Rcf^'iilar action is 
acquired as any jtart is brought under the j)ressurc of a 
deficit. Plastic action is in(l('tcrininat(' and may move 
in any direction. Lessen the plasticity and action 
becomes more fixed in kind and less o[»en to variation 
in its results. C>)mpl(tte det<Tminism ari.s(;s when a 
long-standing deficit lias reduced action to its sirriplc^st 
form. Senile life loses all spontaneity, and a routine 
is established as complete as that due to organic lie- 
redity. Biologic determinism is stiitie, for its results 
never vary except und(T morbid influences. Economic 
determinism may b<; narogrcssive, for the pressure of 
deficit lowers the tonr; of an organism and forces it out 
of the normal path. No matter how great t!ie economy, 
and hence tin; inirncdialc advantat,'c, lo.ss of cn(Tgy 
and of plasticity have no compen.suticnis that keep an 
organism from stagnation and (i(;eay. The best that 
could come from c:omp]ete biologic and economic (h^tc^r- 
minism would be a static condition. We must look 
elsewhere for I he principles of progrcs.s. These lie in 
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some indeterminate field outside the province of these 
two great forces. 

A closer examination reveals the missing element 
and shows how it works. What checks the growth of 
the lower parts of aji organism and thus makes for the 
the appearance of higher powers is not any result of the 
principles of heredity nor of any germ determinant 
that limits growth. It is the appearance of new 
organs tviming surplus energy in other directions that 
keeps older parts true to their normal development. 
Parts remain normal only when they are imder the 
pressure of a deficit. Then only does biologic deter- 
minism keep their growth in the right direction and 
economic determinism force them to function in useful 
ways. No organ wiU grow normally and become a 
useful agent in survival with a surplus of energy to 
disturb the regularity of its action. Normal growth 
and activity continue only so long as new parts appear 
to drain oS this surplus through the indeterminate 
activity which youth and plasticity stimulate. The 
useful parts are the older ones acting under the pressure 
of deficit. It is the mere activity of the newer part, 
not its direction, function or regularity, that aids the 
organism. 

Indeterminate action is thus an essential element in 
normal growth. Without it, the organism degenerates 
[141] 
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cither in a morbid, or in ii seniles dircclioii. It ^ivcs lo 
tin- piirliiilly foniicd and iiioii^ pliiHlic Iiigluir powcr.M ii 
riiiK^lioii ill the piacci ol' wliaL would oliiiM-wiHci he mcfd 
waste. Wo imi.sl, iiowcvcr, call il iiid('l(M'iuiiiali' with 
a qualificalioii. 1 1, is indclcM-miiialii in rolalioii lo sur- 
vival, but not in n^lalion to dislaivt viuU and Ix-llcr 
adjustment. Without LIk^ a(rliviLy it proniolcs, futnni 
normal growth would b(^ i)r(5V(Mil,(Ml, and [\\c po.MsibiliLy 
of bettor adjustnicMil dcMiicMl. It can, tluTcrorc, b(i 
called tclic di^lcrininisni ; lor it crcalc^M adjiisltncnl.M by 
opening up Llit; line of I'liliin; pn)Kn\sH and by keeping 
organisms true to it. TIk; forn)lesH activity of Lo-day 
through tli(^ growth of slill higli(M- parLs is put under tlie 
jjresHure of delicut. Activity llierei)y Ix^conies lixc^d in 
direction and determinal(i in jjurpose. Each newer 
part in turn presscis its predi^cesHors inio praclical uh<i 
and takes on itself the fnnclion of rogulal.ing IIkmu 
through new oxpressions of indcrLcrminate atrlion that 
exlianst th<! sUx'k of sur|)lus tMiergy. 

This oflic(^ of using up HurjjluH (energy and tinis pro- 
niolin(4 the tiornnil activity of lower parts is liu- primary 
function of tlu- will. It is not an iininatc^riid something, 
nor a form of higher thought, but is tlu? acliv(^ expn^s- 
sion of a partially forrruHl, newer organ, with mucli 
I)lasLicit,y and of no immediate use. 'Vhc. will is not 
th<! source of clear dcfinilxr thought, nor is it the place 
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where controlling motives arise. Thoughts come from 
the intellect : motives arise through the emotions. 
These are both within the realm of determinate action. 
They result from the action of the older and less plastic 
parts from which surplus of energy has been withdrawn. 
Volition keeps growth normal. When this happens, 
the much admired constituents of thought and activity v- 
work out their normal destiny, keep mankind progres- 
sive and make its collective efforts telic. We move 
forward, not by conscious individual efforts directed 
toward survival, but by the social results of activity 
that has no immediate end. If pure thought and 
utilitarian motives absorbed all of our energy, progress 
would cease and degradation begin. 

The will is thus the expression of a movement from 
plastic to definite action, taking place when the higher 
centers are forming. We should think of mental 
activity not as the result of a definitely constituted 
organ with specific and well defined parts, but rather of 
a series of organs, some newly and partially made, some 
normal and others in process of decay. Older parts are 
gradually thrown off or absorbed. Newer parts in- 
crease in the regularity and effectiveness of their acts 
as their growth rounds them out and makes them 
capable of performing the functions of older decaying 
parts. The rise of a species in the scale of being de- 
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pends on kccpiiif^ up lliis Hcrics of cliiin^^'cvs by discanliiif^ 
old parts and )»y reducing ti(;w ouch Io regular and iiMcrnI 
forms of acl ivily. The cliangcs an^ prognJHHivo ho long 
as new pnrl,H absorb the Hur[)Iu,s rucr^y and fonu; IJK^ir 
pred(!(:(\4,s()r.s inlo a c(tin])!u:{. group willi relal,(!da(:l,ivil.i(w. 
Two difTinilticH j)rev(Mil, a ('Icar eonccspl, of llu; will. 
The firsL is LliaL il is lliouglil, of as iiiiriiai.erial and li<rnc(' 
without llic physical l)ackground of oilier faeiilLi(^s. 
'J'Ik^ second is that wc coid'nsi^ moral jiidgm(!nl,,s with 
voIilJons. With passiori and irite!l(^(M.ijal activity wo 
recognize the relation bittwecn th(^ mc^nta! staU; and its 
physical ant(^ci-d(^ril,s. Ky this moans, passion and 
intell(;et ('an Im; readily (tontrastcil and tlielr [irovitice 
made clear. The will has no siieh mirthod of r(?(togni- 
tion, and h(!nc(; it is confused with tnatt(TS of habit, of 
passiori, of intellect or any other propensity that 
lijippens for tla; inorrK^nt to command attention. This 
inrlcfinitenesH must Ix; si:\. aside in i\\(: intt^rest of ch^ar 
thought. Wc must think of tli(! [)hysieal antr^eedents 
of the will as clearly as we do of other native i)owerH 
and l';t.ciilti<;s. This antecedent is surplus energy. 
Without vigor all acts are routitic; not involving volition. 
'J'Ik; will is iniiid tn.-uk; ■,\,(:\iv<: by sur()luH energy; the 
iriti'llcct is the mind acting under a delif^it; passion is 
the mind enntrolled l)y its inli(rrited rncM-hanisms. 
'J'hc int<;llect gets its force through tlic a<:qiiiic.d cliar- 
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acters that are objective in their origin. Passion is a 
matter of heredity. It is the surplus of energy above 
the demands of heredity and environment that makes 
volition possible. Volition should therefore be asso- 
ciated with strenuous, and not with moral, acts. Most 
moral acts are habits and do not involve our highest 
powers. Although valuable, they give no index of the 
uplift that presses society forward to new goals. It is 
the telic tendencies of surplus energy that produce epoch- 
making social changes. The best measure of this 
force is to be had in sports, athletic contests and sudden 
emergencies that call forth all the powers of a man. 
It is the wiU of the athlete, not his physical powers, 
that gives him the victory. If we looked to him for 
example of volition, instead of looking to the moral 
recluse, we should have no difficulty in separating acts 
of volition from those of the intellect. 

Determinate action is not fixed in amount, but varies 
with the energy of a man and the plasticity of his brain 
cells. Men may be said to have two wills, the one a will 
to believe, which manifests itself when they feel energetic, 
and the other a will to criticize, which is potent when 
they lack energy. A surplus of energy puts them in 
one mood, while a deficit evokes the other. Most men 
shift back and forth from one mood to the other as 
their surplus energy varies and their health improves or 
L [145] 
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fails. It breaks no law lo cliiiiif;!' rroin one oT llu-so 
conditions to tlio ollior, siiuv the c:aiisi> lies ciliicr in 
ohjoclivc conditions, a nervous slioi'k or sonic now 
inspiration. Men aiv loss ticloriniiuito in yonlii tluui 
in old !iKo, and also less so in action than in tlioiight. 
The young of each f!;(MU'nition are forced to Ihink in 
old forms by tlicir eiders, while I heir activi lies are shaped 
by their own ex])erience. Thought is thus more del(U'- 
minate than activity, and from Ihis diU'crence arises 
the struggle between belief and doubt, so much empha- 
sized by religious ex|)erienee. 

Freedom is not the power lo do wiiat one i)Ieuses, but 
the power to throw off depression and ubnorniaiilii^s. 
It demands not the absence of control over individual 
acts, but the power of a thorough n-gcneralion. Voli- 
tion, rightly understood, is the antecedent of reK<"neru- 
tion, not of acts peri'ornied by the parts of tiu- brain 
and body that have a((|nired dcfmite funclions. lis 
essence is the exciting of activity among a new group of 
brain cells, and the doing th(>re of acts hitherto per- 
formed in an older ])arl. If all the brain had definite 
functions set by hiM-edity, no change of this sort coidd 
be made. Jf, on tlie other hand, men in their ordinary 
actions use but a fraction of tiieir bruin ccIIh, only this 
fraction will be definitely enough organized to Ix^ tiu; 
scat of regular functions. The urnised (^ells ciui bo 
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made active by the presence of surplus energy, and this 
activity once begun may replace that of older parts 
with well defined fimctions. The possibility of regen- 
eration exists if mental activity can be transferred from 
one part of the brain to another. Such a change 
demands surplus energy, plastic cells and some ex- 
traordinary event to fix the attention and to arouse 
activity. 

^Tien these three are in conjunction, marked trans- 
formations of nervous activity and of mental concepts 
result. The social process is so much more dominant 
in thought than is heredity, that when a break is once 
made, a thorough reconstruction of ideas and motives 
is possible. Regeneration does not alter heredity. 
It uses hereditary forces in a new way to modify the 
action of the social process that controls thought. It 
is no more a violation of the uniformity of nature than 
a mutation is a deviation from organic law. Any 
striking combination of events makes changes in devel- 
opment that perpetuate themselves and thus prevent 
a return to the former equilibrium. Regeneration is 
an extraordinary event, but not in any way marvelous. 
It is supernormal, but not supernatural. Men do not 
violate the laws of nature by rising above the normal 
any more than they do when they sink below it. Voli- 
tion is more than activity. It is activity among plastic 
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t'olls fuRvd oil by I ho net ion of surplus ciuTgy. My 
iimking will tlio psyohii- imlocotloiil of roficucnition 
iusload of mi imniiiliTi:il eulily, n"lijj;ii>i\ avoids au 
iiuptissat)lo philosophic barrior, and rciili/cs au oppor- 
tunity lo verify its claims by ovidi'iur that no ran-ful 
thinker will rojert. 
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It is an error to think of the mind as having a definite 
constitution either in a material or in an immaterial 
sense. It is not a unit with definite, predetermined 
expressions, but is a series of developing functions 
forced into an imperfect unity by organic growth and 
external pressure. In the growth of any being, the 
earlier parts or stages are constantly disappearing 
through disuse, metamorphosis and other means of 
organic transformation. In their places come new 
organs that do in better ways the acts performed by 
their disappearing predecessors in the chain of organic 
growth. Life and its functions are at no time confined 
to any one of these links, but are aggregated in several 
of them. A moving equilibrium is created that, with 
losses and gains, takes the organism upward through 
the series of changes demanded by its destiny. Each 
new link has in it the same inherited possibilities. 
It has neither more nor less than its predecessors had, 
but antecedent growth and external pressure force it to 
take on peculiar functions that complement those of 
other organic parts. Its potentialities are thus devel- 
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oped or suppressed. Willi no oilier lieredily lluiii its 
prede('essi)rs, il may grow in new ways and inniiilVsl- 
disliiiclive (|ualilies. 

Mind, as we liiid il, in human beinf?s, has ((ualilicM 
tliat have developed iil, Ihese sLuges or levels. Three of 
these slaffes are so apparent Ihal, Ihcy eua readily he: 
distinguished. The lowest level is sec^n mainly in Ihe 
inslinels and einolions; Ihc second is Ihe inl<'ll(M-l, ; 
llu^ Ihird is the will. Of l.hcse llic inlclIecL is the normal 
level, for through it our ell'eetivo adjiislinents are made. 
The instinctive and eniolional level is plainly snh- 
normal, for if we allow ours(^lves lo he conlrolhul l)y il.s 
irni)ulses, we def,'enerul,e. The will is the superiiornial 
level, ri, is here Ihal new adjiislinents anil fresh 
thought lake llieir rise. Il <lilTcrs from Ihc lower 
levels nol in kind nor in il.s possibililies, hiil, in the fai-t 
that il is more plaslie and thai niiicli of its aclivily is 
slill indclcriiiinale. Its primary function is to Ix; 
active, not to perform spiu-ilic- tasks directly advan- 
taf^eoiis in survival. iJy uh.sorhing surplus eiKM-gy it 
keeps the lower faculties normal and thus adds to their 
eilV^'livi^ power. This indi^liu-ininaleiicss is Ihi^ cansi! 
of the efTcctiveness of the lower organs. It thus gives 
the appearance of a greater rej^iilarity of action Ihaii 
exists. Only in the subnormal or degenerating parts 
is the reign of law complete. Elsewhere there is jjlas- 
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ticity and indefiniteness of action and of results. This 
is the essence of growth and from it the genetic concept 
of life takes its rise. 

This view of the mind could readily be illustrated in 
many ways, but the concept is clear enough for present 
purposes. Indeed, to some it may too clearly point to the 
conclusion that it is at bottom the old material view of 
Hfe so often rejected by the leaders of religious thought. 
There is an element of truth in this, — enough to con- 
fuse many readers, — but there is also an important dif- 
ference. The material concept of the mind originated 
when chemistry was the leading science. Using its prin- 
ciples as analogies, psychologists separated the contents 
of the mind into elements similar to those found in 
chemical analysis. The mind was thought of as a cru- 
cible in which strange results sprang from a few ele- 
ments. In this way a definiteness of construction was 
given to the mind that was satisfying in its complete- 
ness, but it failed to give a clew to the mind's real origin 
or functions. A static mind built from external ele- 
ments, and a genetic mind constantly rebuilt by its own 
forces and antecedents, are radically different concepts. 
A genetic mind has material elements, but they are 
subordinate to the mental life and are constantly rebuilt 
by it. This life comes from these elements, but is not 
of them. The genetic always has some indeterminate 
[153] 
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factors ponuiltinjj: the rosliiipiug of tlu" whole iis its 
^rowtli adviuurs. OKlcr purls fx,i\c wiiy to ncwor oiios, 
inoldwl not by tlio luatiM-ial i-lfmoiils in llicir jircilcoos- 
sors, but by llioir luoiitiil iil'i'. In oiicli lu-w growtli the 
pliysiciil is loss iloiiiiuant and tin- iiu'iital more nearly 
supreme. We eaiuiol eseiipe the muterial, bill we need 
not be colli rolled by it. 

The <;(Miclie \ie\v of niiiid, instead of setting up con- 
eejits and dedneinj; principles antafjonislic to religion, 
cniphasizes the same racls and rcMchcs the sanie con- 
clusions. Both eiiiplmsi/.c an indetcrminnle element, 
in conduct. 'riiroiiKh this, choices are nia.de and the 
possibility is all'orded t)f reconstruct iiig thought and mo- 
live in ways that make for higher life. They also ha.V(^ 
in comiium the fact that control by the will is mainly 
through a.c(|iiirc(l traits and sentiments. 11' all forces 
acting on the will were natural and predetermined, therc^ 
could not be the prevailing emphasis on l.lic educating 
and strengthening of the will now found in religions litera- 
ture. II makes this same thought emphatic to say that 
the will is plastic and is shaped by present conditions, 
not by predecessors in time and space. There is also 
a like emi)hasis on tlu^ danger and prm'alcnce of degen- 
eralioM. Through retardation the lower levels of tlu^ 
mind may remain loo strong lo be controlled by llieir 
legitimate masters in the moi-e ])laslic parts of the mind ; 
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or through premature acceleration the intellect may so 
fully control the emotions that a selfish mental attitude 
asserts itself. Finally, and most important, is the[| 
thought of regeneration by which the old passes away ' 
and the new comes to its fuU vigor. To be born again 
is an old religious theme. The genetic organism is con- 
stantly being reorganized. Older parts fall into decay 
or are cast off. Newer parts take over the functions of 
their predecessors. In other ways and imder new con- 
ditions they restore what is lost and elevate the whole 
organism to a higher plane. The genetic mind has its 
levels as well as the organism of which it is a part. In 
normal growth the lower ones are constantly repressed, 
and decay through disuse. There is thus a shifting 
of control to the will ; the mind in consequence is made 
over fully enough to be the psychical expression of the 
new birth sought by religion. 

This >^e^jj6uxH_ whether taught by religion or psy- 
chology, emphasizes the importance of character. If 
the higher levels of the mind were not plastic, if their 
nature were predetermined by the germ cell or by the 
structure of the lower levels, our acts would be the re- 
sults of past, not of present conditions. Without plas- 
ticity there could be no growth in character. Hence 
there could be no way for education to mold or for re- 
ligion to regenerate. Growth in character is possible 
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to the extent Lhat the acquired powers of iUc^ will doini- 
ruiLe over natural Lnii Ls. The lower levels of thought and 
aetion whose iictivitics arc predetermined must be sup- 
pressed; their structure must waste away through dis- 
use and their energy he absorbed in the newer activities 
of the will. The decay of the old and predetermined 
must go hand in hand with the formation of acquired 
traits in the plastic j)urts of the brain. The will biv 
comes definite in its action by assuming the furuttions 
that in cruder ways the lower levels of the mind have 
hitherto performed. 

This transfer of function and control is the essence of 
every uplift. When we see its ed'ectswe call it growth 
in character, and we think of some immatc^rial ciiange 
as its cause. Could we measure tlu^ ijliysica! changes in 
the structure of the brain as readily as we note tiiciir 
effects on the activity of men we would see that the one 
is as real as the other and that botli are indications of the 
reconstructive process accompanying normal growth. 
The old decays ; the new increases in definitencss. It 
takes on itself the burden of organic control and the re- 
sponsibility for the continuanc*^ of vital ])r()cesscs. It 
matters little whether we think of these changes as men- 
tal or [)liysical ; as growth in character or in organic 
function. Th(^ vital jjoint is : the; (Iccjiy of tlie old and 
the growth of the new, the loss of control naturally pre- 
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determined and the gain in control through acquired 
traits, tlie transfer of functions from old, well estab- 
lished parts to those that are plastic and fresh. 

By these means the well-recognized levels of the mind 
get tlie order of their importance reversed. The natu- 
rally domin;vnt emotions and instincts become subor- 
dinated to the acquired traits of the will. On the lower 
level, the emotions and the instincts are an expression 
of the predetermined direction in which its activity 
moves. Thej' are, however, in a process of decay. The 
organism would lose its adjustment, if other forms of 
determined action were not devised. The intellectual 
level lies in the mental powers created by the pressure 
of deficit. Its objective expression is the social process 
that supplements mental activity, rounds out its limita- 
tions and makes the laws that give force to all of its ex- 
pressions. What the instincts and emotions are to the 
organic level, and the social process is to the intellectual 
level, character is to the will. It changes plasticity and 
mere acti\-ity into definite reactions which create adjust- 
ments and replace the control formerly exercised by the 
emotions and intellect. There is in this change nothing 
new. All that is pecuhar to will-power lies in the con- 
stitution of any organic part. The same change of func- 
tion from lower to higher levels has often before taken 
place. Decay and growth have always been active. 
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Tlic new is |)l;islic iiiid llic old doomed lo decay. TIk^ 
did'oreiiee is iiol in Lhis, but in llie <-orii|)lel,eiiess of l.lie 
eliiiiif^es involved, i'^'oni an aliiiosi coinijlole slalc of 
j)redeLcrininaleness, in wliieli nulnral eharaeler.s and 
exiernal pressure are doniinaiil, a new eonlrol arises 
that is larj^ely plastic. In so i'ar as it is prc.delerinined, 
condiLions arc made by the i)ressiire of the social process 
to a far {greater deforce than by organic imlceedenls. 
Emotions and instincts arc^ thus displaced by abstract 
mental concepis and social ideals. 'I'hesc are I he mold 
in whi(!h cliaracler is .shajK-d. A nnui of will .should 
have no natural emotions or iiiluM-itcd instiiu'ts .strong 
enough to control hiin. Their decay is the condition 
oil which his strength of cliaracl(T depends. 

If tlu^ will is a menial level and churactiM- an ind<'x of 
the reconsi ructions by which activities arc coiilroil(Ml, 
a new importances is given to the relation of higher to 
lower levels and to tlxs meajis by whicth Iransfcrent't^s of 
control from om; to another arc carried thi-oiigh. It 
now becomes ncc('ssary to trace the physical anicccdcnts 
of tiiought. The decay or disuse of organs nilist prec(sde 
the reconstruction of mental life. The shifting of 
growth from on(! part of un organism to others must rc- 
organizc; the mental phenomena their activity evokes. 
As [\h: instincts and emotions arise from the hvv\ where 
decay and reconstruclion arc most evident, it is to Ukmu 
1158] 
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we must turn in looking for the connection between 
mental facts and vital processes. To most writers the 
emotions and instincts seem unrelated. Discussions 
throw little light either on the relations of instincts and 
emotions to each other or to the underlying vital mech- 
anism. I have found but one writer '■ who recognizes a 
direct connection between instincts and emotions. The 
relation he finds is not the same as suggests itself to 
me, but the start he makes is an intelligent one. Mr. 
McDougall thinks that each of the principal instincts 
presupposes some kind of emotional excitement, so that 
its acti%-ity is always accompanied by the emotion pe- 
culiar to it. The emotion, if I understand him rightly, 
is the mental expression of those organic facts whose ef- 
fects we call instinctive. Instinct and emotion would 
then grow and decay together, and be strong or weak 
from the same group of vital conditions. To me, an- 
other connection seems more probable. I would say 
that instead of growing and decaying together, the 
growth of emotion is an index of decay in the instinct it 
accompanies. 

To make my meaning clear and to give a clew to my 
reasoning, I shall first state the general principle on 
which it is based. An instinct is the mark of efifective 
activity ; a condition in which energy goes out fully in 

' See McDougall, " Social Psychology," Chap. III. 
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iiclivily. Till' insliiiclivo acl is live mosl pcilVcl of or- 
^'iiiiic luljiisliiu'iilM, iiiul in it llio jiriioiiiitor work doTiii is 
proi)(>rli()iiii.li- lo I lie energy ill llu^ diNpOHIll of llie |»uhI. 
Wen^ ull nclH inslinelive, niiMvliil phenoinenii niij.i;lil lie 
eleiir, bnl lliey would iiol be einolioniil. Tlie inMlinet 
l() keep nil npri^jlil poHilion under norinid coiidilioiiM 
liiirdly enlerH inlo <'()nHei()iisn(>ss. When il is so weak- 
ened llial wc fear a fall, il iniiy be the soiiree of a HlronK 
einolion. 

1 would iiol siiy with Mr. MeDoiigall Ihal a dog barks 
in |)iir,siiil of (.jiiine beeauHe i( liaH ll Hoeiul iiiHlinel, bill 
luH'aiiMe lis whole (Mier^^y in nol used U]) in llu^ piirHiiil. 
The aroused bill iimiNed energy flowH over lo oilier eeii- 
ter.M and awakiMiH lliiMr aclivily. 1 1 is an old .saying lliaL 
barking dogs nevi^' bile. I would inlcrpri^l llii.s lo 
mean Ihal, a biliiig dog i.s more inslinelive, and thai all 
lii.s iMiergy g(i(\s out in iw^livily. The inslinel of iJie 
harking dog partially fiiilH, and tlit^ aroused energy in 
used up ill barking iiiHtead of biliiig. Th(> domesli- 
eiiled dog ha.s degiMieralcd from the (Nirlier eoiidilioii, 
where iMiergy and aelivily were eoiirdinaled. hiiu-rgy 
flow.s as in old(Mi tiines, but the partial disiisiMif his or- 
gans of piirsiiil, makes an overflow of (MKM-gy lliiit is (ex- 
hibited ill other [)arts as (Miiolion. A sipiirrel that 
buries nuts lacks einolion about them. The activity 
runii its course inHtiiiclivi^ly, wilh .so clo.se a eorrespoiid- 
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ence between energy and activity that no surplus re- 
mains to generate feeling. The instinct of flight is not 
of necessity accompanied by fear. If the instinct works 
perfectly, there is no emotion. The act of flight absorbs 
the energy and puts the animal in a position free from 
danger. It is the imperfect working of the instinct that 
evokes fear. This emotion has its seat, not in the cen- 
ters made active in flight, but in other parts to which 
the overflow of energy goes. 

The use of the emotion is that it arouses these related 
parts and forces them to come to the aid of the instinc- 
tive activities. Under emotion, either the whole organ- 
ism acts, or many more of its powers are made effective 
than is the case where an act is purely instinctive. 
Emotional activity is more complex than instinctive 
action . It arises when the organic mechanisms are being 
displaced by the more conscious coordinations of the 
higher centers. The old must to some extent decay to 
permit this change. The less effective action of the old 
leaves free a fund of energy that is used up in arousing 
related parts. The resulting emotion concentrates the 
attention on the instinctive act and brings to its aid the 
whole conscious force of the organism. The newer parts 
thus become trained to do the work of their decaying 
predecessors and action is raised to a higher level 
through the increase of its conscious elements. Emo- 
M [161] 
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tion is thus the mental sign of wu.sle cucrf^y. fnHtincL 
indicates efficiency. When il. alone, oimtuLch, IIk; [xtU^ti- 
tial energy of the; part and l.lic iimount of work dotx^ 
exactly correspond. Whil<5 cinolion is wn.n\(. energy, 
il is of use in aroiisiiig rcliil(;(l j)arls and in ccnlcrin^ llic 
attention on the itiHlinclivi; uel, thus l)rinf,;iMK I'l'" whole 
organism into action. As a .slaf,'(- in dcvelopnienl, (tino- 
tion indicates that ohU-.r j)arl,s are lU-cay'iiii^, and t.liiti, 
their activity is being taken over by Lhi; hif^lier, more 
pJUHtie eenlors. 

Emotion lias a suggestive power l.liat rnak(^s IIk- aeliv- 
ity of newly formed organs <l<!(inil(!. TFn-He in eonse- 
quencc follow more closely in the line of Ifieir pn^leees- 
sors. Il is this suggestive |)()Wi'r thai j^i ves t lie ernolions 
their greatest power. In every organic liansil ion due to 
the creation of new i)arLs and the dettiiy of I Ik; old lliey 
bind the two Logelli(;r, keep up the continuity of tli(! or- 
ganism and shape the new in harmony with the old. 
They cease to o[)erate only when the n^organi/.at.ion is 
80 complete thai tlio whole energy of the organism miglit 
go out in new ways as (■n'(;(M,Mally as in IIk; old. This 
point, however, never comes; for the [)roeess of n'f^on- 
struction and advatif^e is continuous. Then; is always 
decay to create emotion, and there are always riew parlH 
for it to direct,. It is thus shifted from part to part and 
expresses itself in new ways in each (tpoch of organic 
[1621 
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growth. Its emphasis on organic needs is the primary 
force that arouses the will to action. Were it the only 
force, the problem of the will would be simple. Each 
new part, as it developed in determinateness, would re- 
peat the selfsame activities to which its predecessors 
were accustomed. The opposing force comes from what 
we call character. Impulses and passions are natural 
emotions whose direction is determined by the organs in 
which they arise. The character elements are senti- 
ments that stand in close relation to the intellect, where 
acquired traits take their rise. These sentiments are 
social in origin. On them we rely to stem the tide of 
rising impulse and passion. 

To explain the will is to show how these newly ac- 
quired sentiments dominate in men over the more 
powerful impulses that through heredity control the or- 
ganism. We get a solution of this difficulty, not by think- 
ing of the will as an immaterial force, but as a plastic 
expression of forces determinate only in so far as they 
have been organized as social sentiments. When a con- 
flict comes between acquired sentiments and natural im- 
pulses, the will acts with the sentiments and against the 
impulses. To say this is not to restate the problem in 
other words, but to divide it into two parts. The moral 
education of a man might be complete and his social sen- 
timents strong. Yet, if he had no surplus energy to 
[163] 
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reenforce them, they would be powerless in a conflict 
with impulse and passion. The indeterminate forces 
of the will are an index of surplus (mcrj^y. If men were 
normal, every lower part would be under the pressure of 
deficit. All surplus energy would be concentrated in 
the plastic parts as a reserve force to be used when the 
sentiments arouse its activity. What the strength of 
the moral sentiments is, and what is the amount of sur- 
plus energy, are Lwo distinct problems. The one de- 
pends on education and the other on the physical nor- 
mality of the man. There can be no effective volition 
if surplus energy is absent. Its action, if present, would 
be indeterminate without the growth of mora! senti- 
ments. If it acts with the acquired sentiments and 
against natural impulses, we can be sure that normal 
people will act right if properly educated. It becomes 
doubly sure in the case of degenerates thai, they will act 
from impulse and not from education. Hence the need 
of the opposition to degeneration which is the essence 
of religious activity. 
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The most difficult of religious topics is yet to be dis- 
cussed. It is difficult, not from any intrinsic reason, but 
because religious people distrust scientific analysis. If 
one relijaously inclined states his experience, he finds 
that he has gauied nothing by a frank confession. He 
■will more likely fed a loss of self-respect by recognizing 
the simUarities between Trhat to him is sacred and what 
is plainly a degenerate state in those with whom he is 
compared. Inspiration is an emotional state and shows 
the peculiarities of other emotions. Abnormalities do 
not follow distinct laws of their own. They are merely 
exaggerations which, because of their stjildng features, 
can be more easily studied than can the less obtrusive 
normal phenomena from which they are differentiated 
and dejived. The road to the knowledge of the normal 
is through the abnormal. Only after the abnormal 
symptoms of emotion are well understood can they 
be separated from religious emotions and the ways 
pointed out by which the latter may be developed. 

If inspiration is normal and not a fancy, it is possible 
to show how its force and its frequency may be in- 
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creased. What is nioir iiiiporliiiil, it is possihlo lo help 
otliers develop inspirational moods and to f^el llie advan- 
tage tliat flows from them. /'At i)resenl onr inellunls of 
propngalinfj religious ideas are sadly delieient. Until 
other means are found of helping j)eople lo inlensify 
their spiritual eoiniclions, religion will eoiilimie in the 
state of deeline so evident in recent years. Any cause 
fights a losing hallle that does not win t'onverts. Onr 
vital experience dies with us unless revived by others. 
It ceases to have value as cvidenc(> unless it, be made a 
matter of heritage. We nuist therefore analyze reli- 
gious feelings to get the key lo their revival in others. 
Seeming losses will be transmuted into gains if in the 
end sound methods of propagating religious fooling are 
found and uscd^^ 

To realize this advantage, we must utilize the genetic 
concept of the mind which has been prcsenttnl. The 
mind is not a unit with an innate constilution and a 
multitude of tlcrived consc(pienccs. It is a series of 
growths, each witli the same organic background. 
These function in dilVcrent ways because of dilTcronces 
in antecedent conditions an<l ext,(>riuil jiressure. There 
arc plastic iiKU'lcrminatc i)arts, and those falling into 
decay. Every one has a normal level wherc^ action is 
effective, a subnormal level where <lcgeneralion has bo- 
gun, and a supernormal level, — loo plastic to have its 
[108] 
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action predetermined and too incompletely formed to 
displace its predecessors in their useful, well-established 
acts. The forward movements of the organism, how- 
ever, consist in displacing these decaying parts or in 
limiting the scope of their activity. This process in- 
creases the functions and definiteness of action of the 
newer parts. Thus readjustments to the environment 
are made and a high standard of eflSciency attained. 

This view assumes practical value when we regard 
the will as the supernormal element, thus separating 
it from the intellectual process of which it is usually 
regarded a part. The will thus becomes the seat of sur- 
plus energy, the only part in the normal man where 
surplus dominates. The instincts and animal emotions 
are in a state of organic decay while the intellect is 
under the pressure of deficit. The action of the will 
thus has distinguishing characteristics which enable us 
to determine what are true volitions in contrast with 
the impulses coming from the lower organs. Both 
types of action figure in consciousness. They seem so 
much alike that we thiok of all action as willed. They 
differ radically, however, in their background. Im- 
pulses come from below and are marked by their organic 
origin, or they arise from the external pressure that 
evokes the action of the intellect. In the one case 
they are instincts, emotions and passions ; in the other 
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they arc ulililics having force through the values Ihcy 
create. In both cases action is dclcnninatc and readily 
referable to tlie exleriial causes in which it originates. 
These organic, economic and social impulses make up 
the great mass of our ac-ts. We should contrast them in 
their totalily with true volitions which come from the 
will and hence ."ire free from tlie |)ressure, organic or ex- 
ternal, that, makes them rneasiind)le for('(\s. 

The first essential in j.;raHping this contrast is Lo real- 
ize that volition lak<'s its rise, not in n^'ison, JjuL in sur- 
plus energy. Tin; will does not a(-t on experience or 
proof, but from a primary impulse aroused by free energy. 
Its usefulness is not in what, it docs, but in llie absorp- 
tion of energy thai, keeps llu; lower organs normal by 
forcing them to work under a deficit. The sLarl, of 
volition is thus in energy ; its end is in a sentiment. 
Any repealed act gains emotional power, and thus an 
impulse is generated that acts like othc-r impulses in a 
steady, persistent manner toward given ends. At any 
moment th<^ force of the will lies in the sentiments that 
its repeated acts have formed. So long, then, as surplus 
energy flows normally through the will, there is a growth 
of acquired sentiments and an iucn^isc^ in their domi- 
nance over natural impulses. Once check the flow of 
surplus energy and cliiiractcr degenerates. Control 
then becomes emotional or intellectual. In llie latter 
[170] 
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case, senile traits steadily increase until old age comes 
on, vrith its rigidity of thought and action. Volition 
is thus a definite process, beginning in surplus of energy 
and ending in sentiments. If this be granted, we can 
hope to explain what gives volitions their direction. 

First of aU, I shall enunciate a principle that will 
clarify our view of essentials. Reason has no direct! 
influence on the will. Its influence is corrective, not , 
formative. Volition makes sentiments and through 
them beliefs. Reason chooses between beliefs, but it \ 
originates nothing. It merely decides between thoughts ' 
and opinions already formed. Reason is an expression 
of deficit and gets its force by weeding out what some 
more original power creates. Between the many dif- 
ferent directions in which indeterminate activity goes 
out, it forces choices which make volition seem to be its 
product instead of its superior. In the virgin soil of a 
plastic mind beliefs grow lavishly. They are not the 
result of evidence nor of experience, but of rapid organic 
growth. To act is to believe. In this state of mind 
the young go along until they stumble on some limita- 
tion arising from lack of energy. Then beliefs begin 
to clash. The weaker go to the wall, for they are least 
capable of resisting the pressure of deficit. When we 
pride ourselves in getting the greatest return for the 
least effort, we are plainly under the pressure of want 
[171] 
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and far from that priiniil sliilc wliorc cuoi-f^y domiiialcs. 
The utilitarian cramps our coiurpls so imidi lliat wc- 
lose sight of our i-arlior, more ciicr^cl ic stale. We vvvn 
go so far as to esteem personal relics of it jis marks of 
degeneration. These lallcr slates arc more ciVeclive. 
but tlicy are neither Iiij;licr nor primal. We must look 
in some other quarter than reason to llnd llieir source. 
It is also plain that if sur])lus energy and its plastie 
manifestations are the source from which new thought 
arises, children are more normal than their eiders. 
Their simf)lc faith is nearer the source of inspiration 
and of new thonf;ht tlian is the Io^;ic of later years. 
With them to think is to aet. Simple su^jj^i'slion is 
transformed into action by the force of llic surplus 
witliin tliem. To act is to create a sentiment in favor 
of the action. This lends toward ils repetition and 
increase in power. Suf^Kcstion is lluis the intermediary 
belwecn surplus energy and sentiment. It is tlie forc(^ 
tliat gives direction to the activities of tiie will and 
i;radually transforms them from indeterminate to 
determinate action. 

It is custonuiry to think of suj^^f^cstion as a lower, 
rather than a hif^hcr, power. This is because it was first 
brought into prominence by tlie study (jf « Ic^jcnt^rato 
types. It is rcKiiTdcd as a force a|)pcaring when the 
normal action of tlie hij;licr faculties is interrupted. 
[17a] 
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This fact should not cause us to disparage its origin, but 
should help us to classify the various forms of suggestion 
and thus bring them into contrast with the pressure of 
deficit that all intellectual action manifests. Where 
plasticity and surplus exist, suggestion forestalls the 
rational process which acts with precision only when 
plasticity and surplus fail. The degenerate goes wrong 
not because the power arousing action is of a low 
nature, but because his ill-balanced condition makes 
adjustive acts impossible. The child who is led by 
suggestion would also be eliminated but for the pro- 
tection of his elders. Even the man of genius is not 
safe unless he keeps himself out of places where the 
struggle for life is severe. Suggestion is not so perfect 
a tool as reason, but it is the original shaping power in 
plastic minds. When it leads to the creation of senti- 
ments it is a potent force for progress, the only one that 
moves in the right direction. When new situations 
stimulate an unexpected and extraordinary manifesta- 
tion, or when an unforeseen social situation arises, 
reason, forethought and prudence fail to give a solution. 
Suggestion must replace them. The narrow, safe path 
of reason is surrounded on all sides by the diverging 
paths of suggestion. These often lead into difficulty, 
but they may also open the road to a better life. 
Two forms of suggestion are obviously useful. Or- 
[173] 
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givnic siif^f^oslioii is llic power ovvv our pltislir liighcr 
faculties oxorci.scd by Llio delinilo im[)ulsi's of our lower 
uiilure. Il is siiggeslion lliiil in I lie deeiiy of older 
organs imliiees the newer ones lo lake on llieir iiclivily. 
There would be no link between the old nud the new 
by whicli normal projj;'ress arises if I his Force of sugges- 
tion were not felt and its dieliil<-s followed. Social 
suggestion is ecpially prominent. We see it ou ils bad 
side when a mob overthrows social law untl ciigerly 
follows ways lliat are crude but cnergelic. We see it, 
however, much more frequently on its good side when 
it strenglhcns social usage and lveei)s men within the 
bounds of law and inoralily. For uuich of lli(^ good 
men do they can give no adccpiate reason. The indu- 
ence of others, through precept- and exani|)le, deler- 
miiies acts more frecpiently than men realize. If wi? 
were careful to distinguish suggestion from reason, the 
dominance of suggestion even in normal men would 
be evident. It directs surjjhis (Miergy toward its ends 
and is never absent excei)t when men fall into the grip 
of old age. 

From the standpoint of religion neither of these well- 
recogni/.ed forms of suggestion is of use. They are 
more likely to repress religions expression Ihan to (^voke 
its higher manifestations. Organic suggestion givcM 
force to passions. Social suggestion strengthens rou- 
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tine discipline in ways that kill the spirit, even though 
it may save the letter of the law. The prophet who 
seeks inspiration subdues organic suggestion by a 
meager diet, and avoids social suggestion by a life of 
solitude. In this he is wise, for both organic and social 
suggestion must be displaced before natural suggestion 
can begin its forceful but disruptive activity. All 
men feel the stimulating, suggestive power of nature. 
They realize that their best thoughts are evoked when 
under its influence. Given surplus energy as a condi- 
tion, and nature as an environment, these forces are at 
a maximum that guide and elevate our thought. Senti- 
ments are thus created that become a bulwark against 
depression when routine living is once more resumed. 
It is this state that is the essence of inspiration. When 
we feel it our religious sentiments grow. As a result 
we are raised above the normal and substitute distant 
for immediately useful ends. 

It would be useless to analyze religious inspiration 
unless we also show ways by which consciously to attain 
it. The transformation of inspiration from an acciden- 
tal to a social force depends on the creating of regular 
avenues of approach. The full development of this 
province is a task larger than I can undertake, but there 
are some facts whose bearing is so plain that they should 
not be neglected. Suggestion is an offshoot of surplus 
[175] 
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energy. Wlion viliil foiros arc at ii miiiinniin or on a 
downward (hmvc, all oiici>;y in (ixIuuihUmI in ixTfonniiiK 
Ihc mocliaiiical oiXM-utions iJial miHlaiti life. IIikIim- 
these conditions the in,sliti<-l,s, tMiiolioiiH, ralioiial 
thought and like oxprcsHiorus of (l('li<Ml. tlomiiiat(; too 
fully to [KM-iTiit any wuhLc of energy along uiilricd lincH. 
An upward curve of <'iicrgy give.s thci freedom from 
mechanical control that nlak(^s volilion [joHHihle, and 
favors conditions that evoke Huggc.sti(»n. Most nvon 
are subject to irregnlaritie.s in tlKiir supply of cuu^rgy. 
Sickness, disaHter, had food, and many ollu-r conditionH 
produce this resnlt. In c()nH(^(|n(Hi(!<\, most men at 
intervals pass from oiu; (extreme to tlu^ other. Down- 
ward curves hring doubt, h^ar and dcp^^HHion; upward 
curves creates men anew and give; tlu; higher ])owerH an 
unwonted .snpidy of oiuTgy. It is during the domi- 
nance of the upward movement that Hiigg(-.Htion is 
])ot(Mit and jn:w l)eli(^i',s an; readily formi^d. Th(! many 
phins of recent origin for iJie Hiippn^ssion of pain and 
the inc'iilcation of invigorating Ix^lief hav(5 their )»as(!H 
in this thought, (;ven if the modt^ of (^xpnrssing it is so 
immaterial that the; physical background of the mind 
is ignored. To k(rc|) the thought of pain (»iit of the; 
mind whc^n dej)r<wsion tetuls to make it vivid, and to 
utilize the (^arly epochs of r(!(^ovory for |)r(!Henting 
suggestive ideas, are two rules that work woiidfTs in 
[176 J 
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rebuilding the higher life among those temporarily 
depressed. 

The apparent miracles of new types of belief are 
readily explained if the relation of suggestion to surplus 
energy is once understood. Prominent as are these 
cases, they are less significant than the working of the 
same principle in normal people, in their periods of 
growing vigor. Natural suggestion, with its power of 
inspiration, comes to them in times of energy ; it pushes 
them into a contact with nature by its propelling force. 
All men might feel its promptings if surplus energy 
were not so freely used in the pursuit of material ends 
or of social dominion. We get inspiration when we cut 
down our wants and isolate ourselves, not because these 
ends are bad, but because they exhaust energy. It is 
stored-up energy that brings on states of inspiration. 
We can, therefore, create inspiration just as we can 
avoid the thought of pain. In the reconstruction these 
two changes bring is the hope of religion and the promise 
of a better life. 
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I HAVE kept in the background the actual develop- 
ment of religion, because the thread of human progress 
is lost in a recital of confusing facts and present creeds. 
Our first task has been to outline the basal ideas on 
which religion rests. We must now bring these ideas 
into harmony with religion as we find it expressed in 
historic institutions and voiced by prevailing religious 
sentiment. Natural and historic religion, instead of 
being harmonious growths, seem to be antagonistic 
tendencies. They have little in common but a name. 
The causes of this divergence are not hard to find ; and 
if they are once clearly presented, the conciliation of 
the two becomes possible, even if its realization is 
remote. The essential difference arises from the fact 
that natural religion is an expression of surplus energy, , 
while historic religions have assumed their well-known 
forms under the pressure of deficit. Had the history 
of national resources been different, religion would have 
become, not an expression of sorrow, but of joy. 

These evils and the race antagonisms they provoke 
made each nation a coherent group and forced men to 
[181] 
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siihoriiiimlo llicmsclvcs \o I lie needs of Llie sliile. 'Plie 
tlilly of siicriliee was in ils ()iij;iii polilit'ii.l, iiiul heeoiiie.s 
relifiious only heemise of tlie close union helween llu^ 
two. The (ieree slni^^nie Tor iiii.lioiiiil indeixMideuee 
e\oUed siierilice jnsl. as il did l)ra.vei-y, unci I lie I wo 
qualilies grow lot;'elli('r a.s iialiouai eoiilliets inereased in 
violence and i'reqneMC(^ Sa.<Tilice becomes a xiiinc 
only under llie privssnn- of waul, and innsi lia.vc^ as a 
background \\w presence of war, famine, disen.se and 
luilional disorder. lliHlori<' religion is slulc rclij^ion 
because il. rellecl.s lli<^ idea.s imposed by rac(^ conlli(r|,s 
and einplia«si/,es llie virtues I,1k\v bring for-lii. 

Wc may well regard I lie liisloric and llie |)reliisl()ric 
epochs as sla.gcs in (X'onomic dcvclopmcni. from wliieli 
two lypes of religion liav<^ risen. |{y lliis I do nol. 
mean llial llien- ever wa.s a natural man of llie kind 
llonsscaii pictures, nor even a natural religion like l.luil. 
of llie llieologians. Both of l.licse conccpls prcseni, 
man as lie would be in a naturally iilopian environ- 
meiil, or in a developed eeonomie lY'gimc. If we would 
liicturc willi any acciira.cy llu^ preliislorie man, we must, 
slrij) away all trails ac(|nired in this advanced r6gim(i 
and all political and moral advantage'^ (lowing from it.. 
This process, if llioioughly ap|)lied, would givo rcsnll.s 
so peculiar as Lo liavo Ml Lie value. We cannot, rceon- 
sLruct or revive llie iialnral man. To bring him l)ack 
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would be a loss, not a gain. Yet there are elements in 
this early situation so clear and striking that to neglect 
them would make history unexplainable and give a 
wrong interpretation to human nature. By making 
prominent the traits that survive, instead of emphasiz- 
ing the details of the long epoch in which these traits 
arose, we falsify history and present an artificial man. 
But we do, by this means, reach the essence of man's 
progress. The description of a long series of events in 
many changing environments would obscure this 
progress and defeat our purpose. Natural characters 
reflect a single possible environment. This we should 
try to reconstruct, even if the effort yields a mere 
Utopia. 

The essentials of this pictured prehistoric state should 
be thought of in terms of health rather than in those of 
welfare. Man's constitution shows that he is a long- 
lived being. For his development there must have been 
a period when the natural span of life was more fully 
realized than in the recent past. Disease in its present 
forms is a result of historic conditions. Especially is 
this true of the great epidemics that have so much 
shortened life. Filth comes mainly through overcrowd- 
ing; contagious diseases could not have antedated it. 
When the world was sparsely populated and the natu- 
ral surplus large, a mature old age must have been 
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the general ox(iocl.ati(m. Infmit iiiortnlily was doubt- 
livss large; bill this woviKl nol liiivc iiuicli iiilliiouco on 
social organi/.ulioii if lliis daiif^'croii.s period was fol- 
lowed by a lonf^ period of vigorous iniinliood. Old ago 
would also, lus willi animals, quickly leiul to doiil.ii. 
The young and vigorous would I bus sol liu- pace and 
shape social and religious usages, 'riicii youth and 
vigor were long mid old age short. ; now, youth is but 
a [jiissiug nioiucnt ami old ago an enduring, hopeless 
epoch. Willi us Ihe senile hand is on every inslitnlion 
and influences every social event. It is not lo be won- 
dered that religion has n^flccled this change and has 
become a thing of age and grief. 

The economit' conditions of early times also empha- 
sized joy above sorrow. Nature was irregular in the 
bestowal of its gifts. Periods of abundance and want 
followed each other with great frecpuMiey. But when 
nature gave, it gave freely. Periods of plenty were 
free from worry. They became the occasions of great 
festivals that aided much in shaj^ing early institutions. 
Memory dwelt on the joy of living during its best, mo- 
ments, rather than on the reviving of the evils incident 
lo periods of want. Distress an<l woe must be<'orae 
chronic before they mold .social thought. This can hap- 
pen only after the social surplus has been approi)ritttcd 
by dominating groups. So long as all participate; in 
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the surplus their lives will be shaped by its pleasures. 
Chronic poverty is due to a pressure which could not 
have been felt before historic institutions deprived the 
poor of their share of the free gifts of nature. 

Religion under these conditions becomes the inspiring 
uplift of life, not a preparation for death. It arose and 
expanded with the increased vitality of spring, with the 
freshening influences of outdoor life, with the songs and 
festivals of the harvest, with the sports and amusements 
of public gatherings, with the joy of victory and the 
pleasures of prosperity. Some of this religion has re- 
mained in a subdued forpa and has become a part of 
modern life; but most of it was crushed out in the 
struggle of later religions to reduce life to a simple moral 
basis. In the pagan times it still held a place, for 
morality had not yet been difierentiated from public 
life. But to the Hebrew prophets it became idolatry, 
and was swept aside in the endeavor to secure a clearer 
concept of God, a purer morality and greater social 
justice. 

Had economic conditions been normal and had a 
long, prosperous life been the reward of right action, 
the new morality might have been blended with 
existing social institutions. Each would thus have 
felt increased vigor. Health, prosperity, justice, mo- 
rality and the joy of life could have been blended into 
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a higher hunnoiiy, of wliicli religion wouhl have bc<"ri 
the bcsl, exi)i'o,s.si<)n. "^I'lu^ ocoiioiiiic Hliorlcoinirig.s of 
Ihc localilioH in wliich civili/iiilioii arose did not jjcrriiit 
Lhis. Western Asia was in a .stale, of ])li,ysi('al deeliuo 
duriiif,' l.he [x-riod when iLs civilizalion wa.s foriniiig. 
A redueLioti of niiiifall was (•oii|)l('<l wiLli a lype of 
ii.f^riciilLiin^ thai, wasleii resources. Nation after rial ion 
hecaiiK^ LIh; s(^at of eivilization, only to go down iK^fon! 
tli(! i)ressiin; of want l)roijght on by redneed rain 
supply and bad use of the, .soil. Tiu^ re.sort lo irriga- 
tion gave only tc-niporary relief, for in the end the 
cru.shiiig power of failing r(^sour(^(^s makes futile i-vr.n 
the b<-st of ()lans. A .s(^condary result of theses (tondi- 
tioris was a constant unrest of na.tions with n^siiltiuf,' 
feuds and wars. No nation can have a nornml growth 
with povorty-strieken n(^ifj;hbors trying to displace it. 
War, therefore, became; the glory of nations, and 
])il].i.ffe was iriori! hononible than industry. To these 
evils were added the; gn^at plagu(;s .arising from the 
increasing contact with .seniitropical regions. I*\uriin(% 
war and disease In'ca.tnc; scourf^'cs, making life so in.sc- 
cur<! as to ,se(Mri worllik^.ss. With lli<; terrors of deatfi 
ever immiri(wil, it was inevitable that religion should 
niflect tli(! elian^f(;. A futiin; life and its rewards 
became the coiMp(!nsal,ioii for the trials and sutrcring 
bound up with pii^sent existence;. 
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In the midst of these changes, and reflecting the 
ideas that sprang from them, the Jewish nation arose 
and became the mold in which modern religion took 
its form. Judea was an isolated valley with enough 
resources to create a national life, yet not large enough 
to resist invasion. The growth of commerce brought 
tropical diseases from which the land would have 
been exempt if the earlier isolation could have been 
preserved. But worst of all was the steady increase in 
the extent and duration of periods of drought. These 
led to famine and destitution, which became objects of 
anticipation and dread. Under these conditions men 
were powerless. The prophet had only to persist in his 
prediction of disaster to have some one of the grea^ 
national evils — ■ war, pestilence and famine — come to 
his aid and establish his reputation. It is hard to con- 
ceive of evils worse than those steadily augmenting 
during the period of Jewish history, or in which menl 
could be more helpless. Morality could delay, but it 
could not prevent the inevitable downfall that the 
whole region had to face. The prophets chose the 
only road open to salvation. But even this could do 
no more than relieve the momentary pressure on 
individuals or on localities. The general decline and 
the growing disorder went on imabated. 

The general demoralization of the Roman epoch 
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was llio imturiil I'tilo of rogious lliiis iillliclod. noclin- 
in{^ rcsounvs, CDiil.'ipoiis ilisi-jisc iiiul war could iiol. 
but ilt'slroy tlio hiisis on wliicli loiljj life inul prosiMM'ily 
(lopciiil, tuid lako from jK-opIo Ilio iiccoiupiiii.viii^' joys 
of living. Roman liislory is llial. of an ajjc wlicii 
doiniiiaiit rai-cs lived on pUmdor and |)illa|;f. Kncli 
military rporli cxluuislcd llic stored wcallli of pn^ccd- 
ing years and forced I lie people inlo \iler and more 
slavish conililions. Diminishiuf; rosources compel men 
to resort lo cxpioilalion and lo shorten life by lis 
opi)rossions. 

The Clirisliaii <'poeh brouj^hl no i)ermanent relief. 
It had to face the same ecouoinie conditions an<l lie 
molded by them. In some respecis it made matters 
worse; for the fjeneral expeclal ion of all early millen- 
nium led iiuMi to accepi evils thai would have brought 
immediale revolt willionl the hope of the life lo come, 
('hrisli.'iiiily did not briiif^ a, new philosophy of life 
nor furnish the starting ixiinl. for a revolt against 
oppression. It did not even lead tii a r(>vival of old 
morality, sueh as was to be found in llie religion of 
lh(^ prophets. In its theology, the old philosophy of 
delieil lia<l a stronger hold than with the pagan nations. 
The prophets were men from the conn try. They were 
inspired by the nalnral suggest ion that goes with 
great vitality. The new leader.s were men of the 
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cities, with no natural background to arouse revolt 
against its misery and vice. The conditions they saw 
were to them an inevitable result of man's depravity ; 
and they were led by this belief to an even worse view 
of life than their predecessors. Exploitation had no 
social traditions to check it, and disease baffled the 
knowledge of the day. Famine and pillage could end 
only in poverty. The consequent loss of national 
spirit demoralized men so much that their natural ' 
resistance to oppression failed to assert itself. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Christianity 
succumbed to this pressure and became the medium 
through which old ideas were strengthened and propa- 
gated. Sacrifice was ennobled, and the primitive \ 
thought of an atonement was so vividly presented that i 
the sayings and spirit of Christ were dimmed. The > 
church made no break in the continuity of the old 
social thought and life. It had no institutions other 
than those grafted on it from the heathen world, no 
philosophy that reflected its founder's thought. The 
power of defeat, the growing dread of death and the 
emphasis of sacrifice warped its institutions until they 
expressed the reverse of what Christ taught. Nor 
have organized revolts and secessions from the church 
affected much. Protestantism was a political and 
economic revolt from the South. The new school of 
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llu'()Iof;'iiiiis \V(MV moro prouounciHl julvooili's of llit> 
old lhoiif;lil thiiii \V(MV llu-ir pn-dcci'ssors. 'IMic hrciifli 
hclwocu God iiiid mail wil.s tiiMdc limndiT ;ilid luorc 
fovmidablc lliaii cxim-. I'icliircs of ruliirc iiusory f;ol a 
lu'w ompliasis, liislory wn.s iMnsackcd losliow iiiMii's lu'lp- 
Icssnoss, sa.crii'ic(> wa.s i>xl<>llcd ns llic ciirdiiiM.I xirliic, 
and liardsliip ns llio only rond Id nioralily and cIianicliT. 
'riiis is (lu- pliilosopliy of dciicil cxpandod and aiijj;- 
uuMitod. 'riu-ro was no Itri-ak in llic conliiniily of 
liislorii' rolifj;ion. I'rolx'sla.iilisin is merely ils fidlill- 
nieiil and );(>al. The old );rind of misery, willi ils 
lesiilling llieory of lil'e. was deslined lo persisi iinl.il a 
Jicw hasis I'or ei\ili/,al ion arose in llie (frowinj; surplus 
of NoHlieni nalioiis. (ierniany n.iul Kngliind were 
outside lli<> region of drouKlit and fa.iiinf^ resoni'ees. 
Willi llieif rise a reoif^ani/.alion of polilicnl insliliil ions 
lu-j^aii lo eoiiserve insli'a.d of destroy lilxM'ly, lieallli 
and capilal. 'I^liis slea,<ly si ream of prosperily lias 
erealed new modes of llionglil and nnderniiiied llui 
old ])liilosopliy of delieil so long I lie terror of num- 
kind. Prosperity, liherly and eodperalion furnish 
II, prineipl<- more i)olent, than Hie di'ead of waul. When 
we accept it, we shidl rebuild on safe fomida.lioiis, and 
make religion a higher expression of manhood llian 
it eoiild hi'coiiie while stale relii;ions n,nd aseelie morality 
supi)ressed Hie vigor, joy and fn-edom of norma.1 life. 
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In the preceding chapter I have contrasted two 
types of religion. Both have a basis in objective con- 
ditions, and elements of each must be present in all 
organized religious manifestations. Natural religion 
— the religion of vigor and joy — springs out of the 
surplus of nature and the plasticity of youth. It 
shows itself where material conditions are stable and 
long life is the reward of efifective action. Primitive 
religion in its social aspects was of this type. From 
it we can infer what would have been its force and 
character if growth had not been interrupted by the 
strenuous events of later times. Historic religion does 
not spring from these conditions of surplus, but from 
a deficit. The nations that were to shape religion 
lived in regions where resources were failing and dis- 
ease on the increase. To these evils were added race 
hatreds and instability of government that brought 
on wars, with resulting pillage and destruction. Re- 
ligion was forced to reflect these changes. In the 
regions where these evils were greatest, a body of doc- 
trine and practice grew up that has since then been 
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c'xpiTssod ill religious iiislitulioiis. Droiif^lil, disoiisc, 
will- and otlier ovils of ii stiilv of dclicil liciiif; do[iii- 
nant in Weslcrn Asia, wliilo otir rclij^'ion was roriiiiiif;, 
wo must, lurn to llu-sc rcfiioius lo discovoi' llio forces 
lliat eonipeiled religious Ihouglil lo develop us il did. 
The laek of a elejir dcmarcalion helvvtH-ii eliiireli and 
state forced religion lo become a mere adjnnel. lo 
patriotism and to express ils needs. The dillieully of 
maintaining nalional iudependeuee led Lo a similar 
subordination of llie individual lo Ihe state, and forced 
the emi)liasis of valor and self-sacriliee as virlues. 
The resnlting ehanges in lliouglil, l'e(-ling and education 
have i)assed on from ug(^ lo ag(> and from nation lo 
nation with iiienNisiug emphasis, until they have 
colored all religious expression. Ages of failing re- 
sources have made men feel that lift^ is not worth 
living, that virtue has no reward exei^|)l l)eyond llie 
grave. 

Despite clearness and jjower, sialic religions, with 
their emphasis on indivi(hial sacrilicc, have never been 
able fully lo satisfy Ihc religions instinct of men. 
There has been a eoustaiil tenthuicy lo revert to a 
natural religion in which joy, liberly anil inspiration 
were prominenl. This sLruggle has be(Mi (^specially 
k(H!ii in llic Northern nations when^ stable (H-onomic 
resources enabled men to displace; many of the sources 
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of misery that depressed the Southern nations. Were 
state religion and natural religion to fight out the 
battle for supremacy in nations where the dominance 
of man over nature is nearly complete, there is little 
doubt of the outcome. Natural religion would assert 
itself and profoundly modify present religious institu- 
tions. But there is little likelihood of such a struggle. 
The contest will not be so much between these con- 
testants as between them and another type of religious 
expression. State religion is a result of war and 
want: natural religion arises out of contact with 
the surplus and vigor of nature; social religion is 
quite as clearly based on the thought of peace and 
plenty. A religion of joy, a religion of sacrifice and 
a religion of service are contrasted ideals, each domi- 
nating in its own fitting circumstances. 

The religion of service could have no better exposition 
than in the teachings of Christ. What we need is 
not to formulate a clear statement of it, but to find 
conditions and institutions to make it effective. Chris- 
tianity in this sense is not an historic institution. It 
is an ideal that has fought a losing battle with state 
religions, encrusted in historic institutions and made 
vigorous by the failures of men in ages of disease and 
want. The sayings of Christ seem Utopian even to 
those influenced by them. To the mass of men they 
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are meaningless, because llicy arc not ini]>rcHse(l by 
such striking picliires as lliosc^ tMiforcinK n religion of 
sacrifice. To be a hero, to struggle for vi(-lory, to die 
for one's country, have vivid meaning. They give an 
impetus Lo activity which tli(^ tru(M- but. U^ss i)ictures(iuc 
ideas of servicer do not arouse. 

It is difficult to associate Clnist with a purely social 
religion because His l(^achings have been overshadowed 
by the strikiug evc-uts of His (i(Nilh. I<\)r lliis ri^asoii 
we do not see the fuiidajiieMlal o|)|)osili<)n i)elw(^(Mi 
what He taught and what His <leath has Ix^en iuad(^ 
to leach. If Christ's doctrines had b(^cn han(h-d down 
to us by a riiilo instead of a I'aul, or by one who 
knew only of His lif(^ and not of His death, ("hrisl, to 
us would be a social leader, pron.ching;sa,lvation only 
in terms of love, coo])erat.ion and servici^ Salvation 
through .sacrifice, <\s|)ecially through a blood atone- 
ment,, would b(^ a repugnant doclrine from the dn^ad 
of which He wi.shed to free IIk^ world. Th(T(^ is nolJi- 
ing more paradoxical in history than tlie ris<^ of \\h' 
dogma that a gulf is placed between God and man, 
which can be bridged, not by lov(^ but, only by the 
death of one who strove to (ill the; gap in the other 
way. 'I'his glaring antinomy in religious thought 
must be rernoved before social religion can b(^ put on 
a .sound basis. If (Christ's doctrine Ik; that, of salva- 
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tion through love, the path is open to reconstruct 
religion in ways that meet modern needs. If this is 
not His view, a vague, perhaps hopeless, epoch of 
religious confusion must lie ahead. 

Bible readers fail to realize the opposition existing be- 
tween the accounts of Christ's life, teaching and aims 
and those of His death. If the last chapters of each 
of the gospels were omitted, if we could see Him as the 
disciples must have seen Him before they were in- 
fluenced by His death, we should certainly view Him 
as a man who believed in humanity and expected its 
elevation to purity and morality through love, peace 
and service. A purer social religion could not have 
been preached than that He presented. Such of His 
sayings and parables as have reached us all emphasize 
this view. Yet Paul, influenced more by His death 
than by His life, drew from this life a meaning and 
gave to it a theological setting that stands in strange 
contrast to what must have been an earlier view of 
His life and teaching. The disciples were rightly 
offended with this presentation, until they were drawn 
into the social atmosphere that made Paul and subse- 
quently made the Christian church. I make this con- 
trast, not to discredit Paul and the church, but to 
explain them. Paul's interpretation was a social 
necessity. On no other basis could the church have 
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grown. Yet, with all its Um-.o. ;iri<l cic^jirncHS, (.IiIh 
interpretation irii.srei)r(;H(!iited Christ iri many funda- 
mental points and gave a renewed vigor to doctrinea 
JIo opposed. 

To see the truth of these staUsments the soeial con- 
ditions and mentiil sillitude of Paul's af^e must Im; 
pictured. Centuri(!S of famine, disease; and war had 
broken down the national life of the peoi)l('s over 
which Rome ruled and had Molted out th(! ho|)(;H, 
moral and social, that had coinr; from earlier tiin<;s. 
A religion was needed, dissocialcd from prevalent 
failures and disasters from which there was no hope 
of relief. That the world is a place; of misery is not a 
doctrine of Christian origin; it was hut a common- 
place thought in the age that gave birth to Christi- 
anity. Such also'' was the doctrine of a gulf b(;twecn 
God and man. War, famine and other evils in this 
view come from God and are indications of His dis- 
pleasure. To picture a new way of ref:orif;iling God 
was the only esf"i[)e from these difficulties that har- 
monized with current religious thought. A hope was 
thus created that did wonders irj an age when evil 
and fear w<;r(; dominant. By itsetif Christ's soeial 
philosophy would liave gone down in the chaos of 
universal ruin. I'aul's ho|)e and faith did wh;i,t ClinnCH 
teachings alone could not hav<; done. The (Christian 
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church under his guidance reconstructed society and 
made the modern renaissance of thought possible. 
Christ's death was thus of saving importance to the 
race. There is a practical groundwork for the doc- 
trine of the atonement that cannot in the abstract be 
given it. His death raised himianity from the lowest 
position into which men could fall, and permitted a 
shifting of the base of civilization to other regions with 
stable institutions. 

The early Christians were in the midst of the de- 
pressing events accompanying the downfall of civili- 
zation. The hopeless outlook forced on them the 
belief that a betterment must come from without and 
not from within this ci^Thzation. Who could believe 
iu works at a time when every endeavor ended in 
dismal failure ? Christ's resurrection turned men's 
thoughts away from their misery and awakened the 
hope of a speedy second coming through which evil 
was to be displaced and an age of peace and love ia- 
augurated. With this new faith, every war, plague, 
famine or other disaster was taken as an indication of 
the end of the natural regime and the approach of the 
new epoch. The more the tribulations, the nearer the 
redemption. The passing of twenty centuries has 
changed this outlook. Civilization is no longer cen- 
tered in regions of waning resources and of increasing 
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misery. Tlio new regions Imvo no fear of tirought 
and riiminc; disciise linn hrcn clicckcd and life pro- 
longed. Civilization has ovcrcoiiu^ l.lic oliHlJicle.s limt 
blocked its path in Wcslcrn Asia. A Ion).; upward 
movctTicnt is in prosiM-cl, itisloiid of IIk^ rapid plunge 
into ruin lUat sccMncd iiK^viliihlc in the (irst (-(Mitury. 
We .should aller our coriccplion of (>hrist to fit liiis 
.situation. The .sc^cond coining will niiirk the fulfill- 
in(!nt of the hopes of civilization, art and science, not 
their failun\ TIk^ soeial j)hiI<)sophy of (Christ will thus 
triumph over the cruder concepts of His (h^ath. Thc^ 
uidty and i)eac(^ of llic world will (■onl(^ inslcad of its 
destruction. The crucifixion was a teinporary cx- 
pedienl which hastcncMJ \]io ciiangc's that make (Jhrisl's 
social ideals workable. C'hrist's life was for th(; world. 
His d(%'i,Lh was for His age and ils civilization. 

At the end of two thousand yeiirs th(^ striking rcsull, 
of Christianity has been the .shifting of civilization 
from the South to \\n: North. The (-cononiic sigiiifi- 
caiic(- of this lies in llu^ growing resourc('s of {\h- North 
in comparisf)n willi [hr'ir dccrcusc in Lh(^ South. In 
th(^ n('w region there was loo much rather than too 
little rain; and a better foo<l supply was afforded by 
the; ccrcjils of the North than by tli(^ root cro[)s of the; 
South. Th(; North of Knropv. coidd not, however, have 
ri.sen to its |)rescnt conirTianding position without an 
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impetus from the South. Had the Northern region 
been completely isolated, its rise would have depended 
entirely on its internal resources. Its civilization 
would have been limited to arts, foods and material of 
its own origin, and its people could scarcely have 
risen above a state of savagery. While the North 
had the climate that makes prosperity permanent, it 
had indigenous few of the crops or animaJs on which a 
great civilization depends. These were from Western 
Asia, or at least came north with Southern civilization. 
To an equally great degree did the arts, trades and 
ideas of civilized lite come from the Southern races. 
These could not have developed in the cold North, or 
at least would have been absent for ages. Northern 
prosperity is thus a union of Northern resources and 
Southern arts, foods, animals, tools and culture. Had 
the two failed to blend, there would have been an 
insurmoimtable obstacle to the continuance of culture. 
Only five regions had conditions favorable for great 
civilization : China, India, Western Asia including the 
Mediterranean basin. North Europe and America. 
India and China were already filled with a tdlming 
population and had not in themselves the elements 
for further progress. America could not be reached, 
and probably could not have been utilized until after 
the transformations that the rise of civilization in 
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Nortli lCiir()|)(> would inalvc. Aiuciii'ii, cxcii moro 
.slrikiiinly lliim Norlli I'liiropc, wiis ii liiiid of irsoiirccs. 
Mill il likewise lucked Hie iidjiiiiels in ii:ili\<- i'uDd, 
aiiimiUs and jirls lliiil |)ei-mil liieir iililiziilioii. Tlu^ 
only hope of a. periiuuienl eivili/.iilion lay in its Inuis- 
fereiiee lo North lCiin)|)e. The prosiieel of lliis would 
seem hopeless; for lo the peoplu of llie Soiilh the 
NorUicrn niees seemed as sii,v:i|;'e as llie Indians do lo 
us. For ii.)4'es Norlheru trilx's had been |)ressiii^' south, 
and with lliem in llieir iinlnrid slule nothing' but 
brulalily could follow llieir dominance. 

If llie Ininsrcrence of civili/.alion had not been 
acconii)anied by llie risiiif;' niissionaiy spirit of the early 
(Christians, it is easy to picture what would have 
happinicd to Southern eivili/.alion. Its resoiirci-s would 
hav(^ conlinued lo fall olV, llie ravages of diseases would 
have increased, and war would have become increasingly 
brutal and d(\slrnclive. A silnalioii lik(^ that in Arab 
connlries w(nild ultimately have arisen and liavi^ 
remained p<Mnia,iieiil. TIk^ rise and decline of Mo- 
hammedanism showed what could happen to any 
civilization Ilia! iias its base in the ilry rc^'ions of llu; 
South. Under lliese conditions, Clirislianity riii^'Iit 
liav(^ created a Spain, but it could hardly have don(> 
belter. Tlu^ dof^Miial ism of arid regions would cer- 
tainly have prc^venli-d llic rise of science, and without 
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it any amount of resources could yield nothing but 
failure. 

The natural obstacle to the progress of civilization 
lay in a doubly contradictory situation. The only 
place where civilization could begin its rise must fail 
because of the niggardliness of its economic situation; 
the regions where its permanence was possible lacked 
the cultural conditions for its rise. The miracle of 
civilization consists in the solving of this contradiction 
by uniting abundant resources with the arts and cul- 
ture making them available. This I believe is a fair 
interpretation of twenty centuries of Christian prog- 
ress, measured by to-day's standards. Only when it is 
substituted for the defective view of the first century 
can Christianity be placed on a firm basis. 

There are bound up in Christian thought two dis- 
tinct plans of salvation. The orthodox view has the 
degenerate conditions of the Roman world as a back- 
ground. It appeals to the emotional type of man 
these conditions produced. If instead of saying Christ 
died for sinners we say He died to redeem the degen- 
erate, we put the problem of this religion in a scientific 
form. Its emotional awakening creates character and 
evokes motives, causing the spiritual to dominate over 
the degenerative forces of a world of deficit. It was 
this religion that gave new life to the Roma-n world 
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and supplied the impetus carrying civilization froui 
the pessimistic South to the optimisl.ic North. It Im 
almost a universal religion because degeneration is so 
widespread and its emoLiorjui psychology so d(H;j)- 
seated. It must, however, be regarded as a temporary 
necessity, approved as a last, resort and not as a chosen 
plan. It does not reflect the religion of the normal 
man, nor does it manir<;st the social spirit of Christ's 
teachings. Another and purer religion lies in the 
background. This is obscured in thi- Old Testament 
by the devices of prices Is, and in the New by the enthu- 
siasm of Paul's disciples. The normal WU: of a stabler 
civilization is helping us to reconstruct it and to put 
in practice doctrines distinctly Christ's. The Holy 
Spirit lie promised is with us as the social spirit. In 
it we have a natural guide to conduct and an effective 
stimulus to cooperative action. 

This view docs not detract from the dignity and 
beauty of (JJirist's death, but adds to it. When He 
cried, "My God, why hast thou forsaken me? " did He 
regard the forsaking to consist in His physical death 
or in the failure of His social philosophy ? If He were 
in earnest aVjout His teaching, He could hardly have 
thought its failure of little importance, compared with 
His life. And yet the conventional view makes Ilim 
forget His gospel in His liour of agony and think of 
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its pain. It \dll not wrench nor weaken the story of 
the Passion to set aside this interpretation, and to 
have Christ dread the cross, not because it meant a 
physical death, but because it would revive and seem 
to put His stamp of approval on a religion He con- 
demned and hoped to replace. To die to save ci\Tli- 
zation would have had no meaning to the early Chris- 
tians who felt keenly the need of a reconciliation with 
God. To us, however, the false light in which Christ 
let Himself be put by a striking death is but an exem- 
plification of His doctrine of ser\'iee. His real mission 
will be fulfilled by a second coming to which the first 
is but preliminary. Meanwhile the basis of endur- 
ing progress has been secured. In this we can not 
only participate, but can promote by the social service 
which His life so amply illustrates. 
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The preceding discussion has revealed an economic 
environment and a body of psychic reactions that afford 
new principles of religious activity which should make 
religion an active force and give its plan of salvation 
a background worthy of consideration. Degeneration 
and regeneration are realities ; the power to resist the 
one and to gain the other is equally real and must 
have a place in every scheme of social progress. A 
deficit of energy brings degeneration : a surplus of 
energy, evoking wUl power, leads to regeneration. 
Enthusiasm and missionary spirit come with the growth 
of physical vigor. We can expect it to develop a re- 
ligious expression if the thought of redemption can be 
put in a social setting. As a plan of progress, religion 
emphasizes the incorporation of the weak into society. 
If the degenerate cannot be aroused, strengthened and 
made normal, if on the contrary he must be eliminated, 
religion will have no place in the utopia toward which 
we are moving. Progress by elimination and progress 
through redemption are opposing concepts, one of 
which must be proved wrong by the trend of events. 
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If Christians, adhering to an unsoc^ial coiicdj)!. of religion, 
fail to show that redemption for Ihc musses is attain- 
able, they must not find fault if the ideal of an 
unsocial superman displaces tliiit of service. The 
social plan of redem[)ti(m will \>v. IcsU-d in this century 
as the hope of personal salvation was tested by the 
facts and conditions of the first ecititury. A new 
missionary movement is demanded in our ag(^ To suc- 
ceed, this must have the vigor and cU^arncss of thought 
that Paul gave to the first extensions of Christ's in- 
fluence. The imi)ress of past (:(!nturi<;s has put modern 
religion in as helpless a condition to tn(-<^t |)r(tH('nl, (-incr- 
gencies as the Jewish religion was in the first e(;titury. 
The work that Christ began could not he; fully devc^l- 
oped in the early centuries because of ;ulvcrse economic 
conditions. It can, however, be successfully (-orn- 
plcted now because favorable environing conditions 
have replaced race antagonisms with a spirit of social 
cooperation. This has opened the road to social n;- 
gcneration as contrasted with social elimination. To 
meet this new situation is the religious need of tiie 
day. Success or failure are alternatives tliat will make 
Christianity dominant or will displace it as an encum- 
brance to progress. 

There are many analogi(-s between [])(■ present situa- 
tion and that which Christianity faced at its birth. 
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The present crisis, although of another character, is 
fully as grave as that of the first century. Disease, 
famine, war and failing resources made impossible an 
advance in ci\'ilization in the Southern regions, then 
its center. A new region must be op)ened up and new 
races must be elevated from barbsirism into the position 
of standard-bearers of culture. To-day, we have no 
fear of war, famine, disease or failing resources. The 
advance in knowledge has guarded men against these 
evils ; but it is none the less true that civilization must 
be extended to other regions and races, or it will go 
down as it did at Rome. Prosperity checks the birth 
rate and promotes race suicide to such a degree that if 
new races cannot be raised to take the place of those 
dying out, there will be a dedine in civilization to the 
level existing before the rise of Christianity. All of the 
earlier missionary efforts will be in vain unless methods 
are devised to arouse new classes, races and nations 
with the same success with which our ancestors were 
awakened in earlier epochs by the prevailing forms of 
religious propagation. If laborers remain outside the 
church, if immigrants are not assimilated iato our na- 
tional life, or if we fail to do for Africa, India and China 
what the early Christian missions did for our Glerman 
ancestors, a slow but certain death awaits the church, 
no matter what may be its success in other fields. No 
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headway is possible unl(^ss there come modifications 
of attitude and doelrinc that will make the church a 
force among races and classes it at present fails to 
reach. 

Our condition can be most simply and clearly con- 
trasted with that of the first cenlury in terms of 
the economic stages of progress. In early times, 
men were in a pain economy. This means tliiiL 
their energies were much more fully din^cLod to the 
avoiding of enemies and dangers than to the pro- 
duction of goods. The primitive man was weak in 
comparison with llio energetic animals surrounding 
him. He had to escape from them rather than fight 
them. Fear was thus a dominant motive. Enjoy- 
ment came only in the intervals between tlu; dangers 
that beset his path. These conditions and the mental 
attitude that accompanies l,h<;rn were exaggerated liy 
the environment of the r;w;e during the period of Rome's 
decline. Disf.uso, famine, war and unstable govctrnment 
tend to make fear promirK^nt as a motive. It keeps 
the effects of tliese evils constantly before men and 
forces them to endure long epochs of suffering and 
want. Experience, history and long-standing psyc'hic 
reactions all united in emphasizing the same facts and 
in creating the same miintal atmosphere. To men 
molded by these conditions the early centuries of 
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missionary endeavor were directed. The gospel of fear, 
then advanced, matched the conditions, the ci^'iliza- 
tion and the thought processes with which men were 
familiar. The twentieth century, however, differs from 
the first in that a pleasure economy has displaced 
the pain economy then prevailing. The thoughts 
and acti\'ities of men are now turned toward the 
pleasures of life. Those acti^'ities have become su- 
preme that help men to increase their joys. It is 
true the advance has not gone far enough completely 
to set aside want, war and disease ; but at least enough 
progress has been made to protect most men from 
their e%"ils. They seldom rise to the point where 
they disturb our regular activities and the flow of 
pleasurable goods that follow. 

The movement in this direction has gone far enough 
to enable us to see both the advantages and the evils 
by which it is accompanied. The good lies in our 
security, our pleasures and our freedom from want 
and disease : the bad lies ia the fact that the pursuit 
of pleasure does not arouse the energies nor concen- 
trate them enough to keep men normal nor to make 
them progressive. Our economic wants do not awake 
men's acti\-ity in the forceful, direct way that the fear 
of enemies, of nature or of disease did in earlier times. A 
pleasure economy fails at the point where the older 
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pain economy was most successful. Concentrated 
attention, quick and forceful a<:lion, a willingness to 
submit to discipline, a lov(^ of local usages and an en- 
thusiasm for national ends came as a part of llie regu- 
lar reactions of a life controlled by daiig(T and pain. 
The seeker for economic goods, (n-x^d from these long- 
standing evils, shows no such ((uallLies. lie is not as 
eager to work as he was to fight, nor will he submit 
Lo the industrial discipline he would accept without 
question if he were a soldier. 11(5 works carelessly, 
shows little desire for efficiency and will not limit his 
use of goods .so as to preserve his health. 

I do not wi.sh to charge economic materialism with 
all the evils that are to-day becoming manifest. Our 
vice and crime are due to a degeneration llial has its 
causes largely in the past. A pleasure (vutnomy would 
ultimately displace the tendencies thuL end in vice and 
crime. Its real evils do not lie liere, but in the lack 
of concentration of activity that keeps men normal 
iirid thus tends to make the race j)r<)f^rcssivc. W<! 
need strong, vivid ends for our activity as much as 
ever, and there is nothing in material wants that 
arouses them. If they come in our new ('iviliza- 
tion, they will appc^.ir in motives a pleasure economy 
has no tendency to promote. 

The results of Lliis failure of a pleasure economy to 
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arouse motives and to set definite ends clearly before 
men are reflected in the de^'ices at present used to 
make men effective. Society still resorts to old methods 
to create discipline and to generate activitj"^ even when 
it relies on utilitarian motives to supply our economic 
needs. A compromise has been worked out by which 
the motives of a pleasure economy are supplemented 
by the d^i^dng power of the old regime, in the form of 
fear. Pain is not now prominent enough to concen- 
trate men's energies; but fear, as contrasted with 
actual pain, has lost little of its force. It lies back of 
the discipline and concentration of energy now mani- 
fested both in indiN^dual and in national activities. 
The advanced nations seldom feel the miseries of war ; 
yet the fear of war is the prominent motive in national 
effectiveness. Patriotism manifests itseff in fortifying 
the Panama Canal and in building huge warships more 
readily than in conserving our forests or in lengthening 
human life. Each nation centers its activities on 
preventing a corresponding progress on the part of 
others and can be stimulated to extraordinary energy 
only by the constantly reappearing dread of foreign 
aggression. No political motive has arisen that will 
unite a nation and arouse its latent energies compa- 
rable with the effect of a foreign war or even the fear 
of one. Men who would not submit to an industrial 
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discipline of ton hours a day will iicccpl a much soviTcr 
military discipliiu- without a muniuir. They have tiicir 
characters built up by war or the Tear of it in a way 
that no industrial program could enforce. 

The present religions progniin also gels ils power 
through fear. Wilhout a vivid concept of fnlnre pun- 
ishnienl the church would fail in the discipline it holds 
over its members. lis morality is largely built u])on 
unseen relations that could nol be made cIVeclive if Tear 
were not a prominent motive. The same basis is found 
for the motives causing the accumulation of capital. 
Capitalism is often viewed as primarily the result of 
production on a large scale. Yet the discipline that 
creates qualities so tlelinitely associated with it com(>s 
from saving, which in turn is evoked by the f»>ar of 
future want. As soon as men lose their fear of pov- 
erty, they cease lo save and will no longer submit lo 
the discipline that makes capitalists a force and gives 
to industry its j)resent form. Capitalism will die out 
much more readily through the loss of discipline" that 
follows the cessation of saving than through any revo- 
lution its opponents may provoke. Nor are th(^ social- 
ists on any other basis than the classes they would dis- 
place. Class antagonism and llie Tear of oppression 
are as prominent elements in the discipline they evoke 
as is the fear of want among llie cai)italists, the I'ear 
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of war among patriots or the fear of the future among 
religious people. 

There is no discipline worth considering in education, 
in morality or in political life that is not the outcome 
of aroused fear. A physical emancipation from want 
has come, [but no psychic emancipation from fear. 
Until we imderstand what this means we can get no 
measure of the changes that separate the first century 
from the twentieth. The concentration of energies 
is as important as ever; but no method of bringing it 
about or of creating a new form of discipline has yet 
been devised to replace the motives of fear. These 
are a psychic inheritance from the distant past, and 
they reflect an attitude hostile to future progress. 
Through the discipline of fear we may be able to hold 
our own, but never to escape from our present complex 
economy into a real peace economy where social motives 
instead of social antagonisms control. A peace econ- 
omy must be more than a utopia of satisfactions. It 
must create a discipline more rigid than that of fear and 
give to men that concentration of energies which evokes 
their best powers. Society cannot become telic until 
our psychic powers are reshaped to meet present con- 
ditions. No amount of material progress can com- 
pensate for mental stagnation. 

The economic basis of a peace economy is readily 
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understood, and is fairly well worked oul. I'ycoiioiuic! 
wants {^oncnili' (-llicit'iicy. and odiciciicy demands co- 
operation. Tlie tliree I'onihiiied f^ive us wealtli and 
prosperity. The psyeliie reaelioiis of men in a peace 
economy are hard to present, hei'anse so hltle advances 
has l)i"en made in hreakiiif;' from tht- discipline tlial ('("ar 
generates. It will seem like mere theory to oiler a eoii- 
Irasletj sclicTne, but there is no other w.'iy in which the 
needs of profjress can he st-t forth. The first stej) is to 
realize that a [)eaee economy does not demand a new 
group of psyt'hic (piulities, hut merely a change in tlu! 
dominance of qualities already formed. It would hr a 
long, tedious process to make the changes involved, if 
they had to be cr(>att'd by involution. If, howeviM', 
the need is not a cri'ution, but a change in the dominaiu'c 
of opposing groups of chanictcrs, I he transference of 
mankind from a pain to a |)eaee economy may he 
worked onl in a, relatively short period, h'car reactions 
are no more fundamental, no more deeply ingrained, 
than arc the socmuI impulses to which they stand o|)- 
posed. The social life of men has run along parallel 
with their misery and fcais, and both |)hases of psychic 
development have had a long period in which to grow. 
Primitive life shifted men from one group of conditions 
to the other, thus nudiing the oiu- group or t.lu; other, 
for the time being, dominant. Wc have thus a double 
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psychic nature only single phases of which are mani- 
fested at a given time. An economy with a surplus 
tends to make us social ; an economy of deficit arouses 
conflict and gives a dominance to pain reactions. The 
problem of social advance is thus on its material side 
to keep out of conditions of deficit and to get within the 
realm of surplus. On its psychic side, however, the 
problem is to keep our social nature dominant, and to 
suppress the fear reactions that nature has implanted. 
How then, in a realm like the present, partially of 
surplus and partly of de^t, can we make the social 
within us permanently dominant ? — this is the problem 
that religion has to solve. 

The starting point of this movement must lie in 
economics, because our economic interests give the 
most obvious motive for becoming social. Economic 
desires create interest in objects and the means of 
obtaining them. We may, therefore, say that desire 
leads to interest, and interest to knowledge and effi- 
ciency. The measure of knowledge and efficiency is 
twofold. Nationally, it is wealth; individually, it is 
health. As nations grow wealthy and men become 
healthy, we may be sure knowledge and efficiency are 
on the increase, and that a movement has been started 
in the direction of universal peace. National peace 
makes men wealthy; mental peace makes them 
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healthy. I make this contrast between the national 
and individual measures of progress becansi; they are so 
often confused. By the old standard, men thought 
God was with them when they and their families pros- 
pered. This crude measure was good enough for [)rimi- 
tive epochs, but to-day progress demands not indi- 
vidual wealth, but a large social surplus utilized for 
the good of society. As an individual measure, health 
is much better than wealth. Social health cannot 
exist without social wealth, but it may well exist with- 
out large fortunes. More^er, when wc have social 
wealth, the higher test of progress is health. This, 
measured statistically, means longevity. No test is so 
good as a low death rale and a long working period. 
Health, wealth and efficiency are the basis of normal 
life. When we have these, we may be sure that degen- 
eration, depravity, vice and crime will cease to be 
bars to social progress. A society, dominantly normal 
in its attributes, will thus replace the present one. In 
this a new group of social usages and traditions will 
grow up in favor of peace. The normal man is emo- 
tionally social. There is, consccjucntly, in him a con- 
flict between his social emotions and the habits, tra- 
ditions, philosophy and logic impressed upon him by 
deficit and fear. All acquired traits have had their 
origin in the ages of deficit in which humanity has 
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•lived. They harmonize with the psychic fears these 
ages have generated. The motive for their upbuilding 
is lost when fear and pain cease to control men, and the 
crust they have formed in thought and habit is sure to 
be broken by the rise of social emotions. The conflict 
that distiurbs the mental peace of men is between this 
crust of acquired tradition and the newly aroused emo- 
tions. The result is a regeneration, a new birth, or 
whatever name men apply to the radical reconstruc- 
tion of thought and actiA-ity following the transference 
of dominance from emotions of fear and conflict to 
those of peace, harmony and joy. This change may be 
wrought in many ways, but the essence is a feeling of 
freedom from the thraldom of external codes and in- 
ternal fears. From Paul to Christian Science, beUevers 
in a new birth emphasize the coming of mental peace 
and the freedom from the "law." Fea^goes, and with 
its departure old habits and traditions lose their seem- 
ingly absolute character. New activities and modes of 
thought rise to replace them. 

This is the essence of the mental reconstruction taking 
place when men become normal and hence emotionally 
social. If the analysis is correct, the "new birth" is 
not to be worked for. It will come of itself if men are 
made normal. Xor are we to regard it as the impress 
or gift of a higher power. The reconstruction and the 
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peace it brings come because of what we eject from our 
lives, not from what is put in by outside powers. The 
break is in the economic and biologic determinism that 
control through deficit and fear, not through any 
inherent power they have over men. We are free when 
we make our own traditions and codes instead of sub- 
mitting to external pressure and the dominance it 
imposes. 

To make these facts effective in religion, a contrast 
must be made between the personal and social mission 
of the church. Each indi"ddual is bom in a fear econ- 
omy, and needs to have his fear of the future removed. 
The church does for him personally what saving does 
for the fear of want, or battleships do for the fear of 
foreign foes. The social mission of the church, however, 
is not to make men religious, but to make men normal. 
I say this consciously, because the religioi^s awakening 
comes from within and can be wrought only by indirect 
means. The normal man is a religious man because 
his emotions are social, and because they clash with the 
economic and biologic regime imposed by heredity and 
external conditions. To make men normal is to start 
a train that leads to religious awakening. These in- 
direct means will make more converts than the emphasis 
of fear. When such methods are employed, conversion 
will be a permanent change in mental attitude, and not 
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a temporary uphea'\'al. ^Nlissionan- movements suc- 
ceed only as they carry to new races and classes the 
underlj-ing means for their betterment. Religion is 
contagious when these are secured. We can plow the 
land, but the fruit comes in its own way. 

There is, however, one more step needed to make 
church work practical. The best e\-idence that reli- 
gious movements are succeeding is that they make men 
live longer. A steady increase in the length of life 
has followed the spread of Christianity. When the 
average life of man has been increased to sixty ye^irs, 
the advantages of normal living will be overwhehniug. 
and the strength of forward social movements corre- 
spondingly increased. Health is thus the test of 
normality, and the church can safely be sponsor for 
social movements that improve it. On this basis must 
the social program of the church be built. ]Many evils 
are beyond our present p>ower to remedy. We cannot 
therefore make their remov.ol part of a working pro- 
gram for the twentieth eenturj'. But the crimes 
against health are plainly within our control. We 
cannot make everr one wealthy, but there is no need of 
poverty. Neither do we need to crush the life of chil- 
dren in factories, nor to lower the vitahty of women by 
long working hours. A standard of li^^ng capable 
of maintaining health and welfare is not merely an 
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ideal, but a perfectly workable plan. These and other 
economic reforms lie at the basis of all home missionary 
efforts, just as the health, security and happiness of 
other races is the essence of successful work iiljroad. 
Christianity needs, not preachers, but workers. Its 
supremacy can come only as civilization and culture; are 
socialized and the economic world so transformed that 
the minimum of to-morrow's welfare will include more 
of health and comfort than the maximum of to-day's 
standards. 
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If the social view of religion is to prevail, not merely 
is a new basis for religious activity needed, but also a 
radical modification in religious thought. As has been 
shown, thought has three stages : the traditional, or 
theological stage, the metaphysical or deductive stage 
and the pragmatic or social stage. In the first, social 
control lies in authority ; in the second, it lies in the 
antecedents of actions ; and in the third, it is in their 
results. While activity has in many ways passed over 
into the third stage, religious thought is stiU in the first 
and second stages. A religion of authority stiU makes 
a strong appeal; a metaphysical religion deducing its 
principles from a first cause or the ultimates of the uni- 
verse also has great vitality. A social religion, how- 
ever, seems to lack the clear, decisive elements giving 
force to authoritative and rational religion. 

Authoritative religion has its basis in social tradi- 
tion. It comes from the distant past and is colored by 
primitive modes of thought. Its appeal is largely to 
tradition, imitation and the feeling of submission that 
long periods of disaster and oppression impose. Its 
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basis, however, has been seriously weakened by the 
inroads of skepticiHin. In consequence, IL would cer- 
tainly die out if a union had not been made between it 
and the metaphysics of rationalism. God, as cause 
and creator, is the kernel and the goal of metaphysical 
thought. The gods of national tradition are thus 
displaced by the one God of infinite power and knowl- 
edge. This God is then united with tnidition.-i,] mo- 
rality and made to give it an authoritative support. 
This metaphysical concept of God, coupled with 
traditional morality, viewed as a divine revelation, 
gives the basis of current religious thought. All the 
force of the first two stages of thought is thus given to 
religious concepts. Reinforced both by tradition and 
reason, and blended with a lofty idealism, they are 
hard to analyze, to dislocate or to transform. 

Rational religion is strong where social religion is 
weak. Social religion lacks authority and has no 
rigid logic to make it effective. Social concepts grow ; 
they are not made nor can they be cocrcively impressed. 
They are based on the agreements of past experience, 
verified by the current events in which ail participate. 
The broader, deeper and more harmonious the social life 
of mankind is, the clearer do the social ideals stand 
forth and the more widespread is their influence. Social 
concepts appeal ; they do not command. They arouse 
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energy and direct activity ; they do not repress, re- 
strict nor define. Were all men normal, healthy and 
active, their force would be irresistible ; for then men 
would be aroused by the same motives and struggle 
for the same ends. It is the opposition, the conflict, 
the degeneration, the differences in race, type, class 
and language that keep men so much isolated that com- 
mon ideals and aspirations do not arise. Every barrier 
broken down between races, classes or languages leads 
to a blending of the thought and ideals of the united 
group. 

The effect of this social process is apparent in many 
fields. From them we can see the way it will work in 
religion when the same process transforms, blends and 
unifies the various t\-pes of religion now contending for 
supremacy. A socialized world can no more have a 
dozen religions than it can have a dozen sciences in 
one field. As in medicine, there may. for a time, be 
a group of contending factions, but the growth of knowl- 
edge gradually forces them into imity, in which the 
half truths of each faction are transformed into the 
f iill truth of a united science. Arguments, proof and 
authority have little weight against the forces that are 
socializing thought, and thus bringing unity into 
religion as in other fields. The belief in one God 
results from a social tendency, not from a metaphysiced 
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argument, nor from an authoritative tradition. So 
also there can be but one morality, and this will be 
made effective by the motives that prompt men to 
lead normal lives. Normality and moralily have a 
common origin. Whatever raises Ihe standards of 
normal life gives more iowc to moral i by and makes ils 
rules more universal and eoereive. A truly social 
morality will be more authoriliitive than any tradi- 
tional code could be. At tlio same time, its basis will 
be so clear and attractive tliat no rc^sistancc to its ilieta- 
tion can arise. What men must do, and wlial they 
desire to do, will be so blended that no one will know 
which force determines his acts. 

The present situation is c-onfused by tlio way in which 
religious problems are faced. The early history of the 
race shows many religions, each with its own gods 
struggling for supremacy. There is also a marked 
contrast in primitive moralities, due to the concrcLc 
ways in which moral problems arose. In addition to 
this, the social philosophy of each nation began with 
generalizations about local conditions. These were 
transformed into universal philosophies williout an 
adequate survey of the larger field to which they wctc 
applied. Each language was also formed by llie situ- 
ation in which the race using it arose, and its ideas 
reflect the experience of this race in its local position. 
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Religion shows the effects of all these difficulties, and 
judging from them there seems to be no unity to reli- 
gious thought. Worst of all were the evils brought on 
by the subordination of religion to the state, for this 
made national contests appear to be religious and forced 
nations to increase their religious antagonisms so as to 
give a firmer background to national life. The natural 
process of blending religious ideas was blocked for ages 
by the patriotic aspirations of nations and differences 
in race and language. We thus seem to have religious 
conflicts where in reality none exist. Students of 
religion must be social before they are historical if they 
wish to see the beauty and harmony of religious con- 
cepts. Thought blends as nations and localities are 
united into larger areas. The common elements of 
many local situations become the ideals and standards 
of the larger group. In the end there can be but one 
economic group with the whole world as its habitat. 
Morality and religion must be reorganized so that 
they mattch this situation. When this happens there 
will be no opposition to their dictates nor any tend- 
ency to split up society into religious and moral fac- 
tions. Unity, harmony and elevation are clearly visible 
goals in each of these fields. They will come as 
thought, activity and language are made to express 
general instead of local situations. 
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The siliiiilion lliiil tlio (-iirly church I'licod had in il nil 
those difEciillies. The many nalional god.s and roli- 
gioas created dissensions and opposilion llial, wiM'e 
hard to placate. UillcM-c^nccs in lan>;ua^;(! also added 
much Lo LIk! conl'iision, for each langiiat,'(^ crudely 
expressed 1\h: new religious iJioiighL. The stal.enuuit 
of the apostle lliat "In llie Ix^giuning, tlii! Word was 
with God, and the Word was (lod " does nol. tnviin 
much to-day. The (iod conccpl, lias won out and tli(! 
Word concept has hlt^iidcid willi il or disappi^in^d. Tiii; 
contrast, however, was real to llu; early Christians. 
They used dilfcTeril languag(!s in which llie God con- 
cept but [)artially developed, and as a vv.»\i\\. (uicli group 
wanted l.o have the new ideas (^x[)r(!SH(!d in the concret.o 
fashion to which they wen^ aeeusl,oinc<l. The blending 
of races, nations and languages always brings on lluise 
conflicts. Each group tries to defend its posilion by 
argument,. The result is that, n^ligious conlrovCTsy is 
aroused where no basis for it exists. Words arul ideas 
cannot be defined ii.nd defc-iuh^d on any inelapliyHi(!al 
basis. The |)roblem of words is one of use, not. of logic. 
We employ words until better o^l(^s an- pr(^s(uited. 
Tliey shift in me;i,ning as tlie social background is more 
clearly defined and the an^a cnlargcsd ov(-r which cat^h 
language and group of ideas (^xl/^nd. The <Iict,ionary 
gives the best evidence of this growth. Words n-main 
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in use as long as they express ideas or adjustment. 
They drop out when more effective ways of expression 
are devised. Language tends towards a state where 
each thought has its word and each word expresses a 
distinct thought. As this goal is approached, con- 
troversy ceases and the common elements of thought 
are elevated into a secure position. Religion gains 
nothing by disputations that after all reflect only the 
defects of language or the imperfect socialization of 
thought. 

That which has been true of the elevation of Chris- 
tian thought in the regions dominated by it is equally 
true of the progress yet ahead by which the whole 
world will be united in one religion. The gods of India, 
China and regions yet to be religiously socialized wiU 
be displaced by the same process that has forced the 
Western world to accept a siugle supreme God. The 
disintegration of the older religious and moral thought 
will follow the coming of Western enterprise, education 
and science. The same blending of ideas and ideals 
will result that followed the changes in the Western 
world by which its unification and elevation were 
wrought out. To alter Eastern religions means to 
wipe out Eastern disease and to bring security, pros- 
perity and education to regions that now lack them. 
One God wiU come with one economic system, one type 
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of goveniiuoiit, ouo sciciuv and one liU'riilmv. The 
unifying forces luo iiclive in all llicsc (ickls. Tlu-y uro 
deliiyoil by arginuonl luul coiilrovcrsy. Our inU'rcst 
should lie, not in gclliug' this iiioviliihlo uiiily, but in 
making it cx])rcss iii its viirioiis fields ihe highesL 
thoughts that life, vilalily and genius can altiiin. 

The most difficult of all religious eoneepls lo socialize 
is thai of God. The early Gods were national and were 
associated with Ihe power and grandein- of nalit)ns, or 
they were a protection against primitive fears. In 
both eases the deniand is for a powerful master wlio 
protects and upbuilds. From tliese, llionghl advances 
readily to the conce|>l of God as creator and judge. 
They presuppose the same dominance of (Jod over 
nature and man as was accepted by the: earlier reli- 
gious thought. A rigid group oi' divine attributes is 
predicated from which all else is derived, (^inpied 
with revelation, this view presents a (hxl of autliority 
and thus gives a background for a moral code un- 
changeahlc and inllcxiblc, because of divine origin. 

A social concept of (ioil loses this dcfiiiitcness. It 
cannot be made tla^ basis of argument, and il lacks the 
authority that makes the ca,rli(T concept so satisfying 
to nations in conflict and to individuals in sin and de- 
spair. To make its basis clear and t,o show how it grows 
wc must first think in terms of a united society from 
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which discord and fear have been banished. Social 
forces now suffice to create the peace and harmony that 
to earlier races seemed only possible through external 
coercion. In such a society God will be transformed 
so as to reflect the thought stages of each individual in 
his development. There are many social concepts of 
God, but between them there is no opposition. The 
change follows the assent in thought that comes with 
social progress. It comes to the individual as he passes 
from youth to maturity, from ignorance to knowledge, 
from poetry to prose, or from depressed to exalted 
mental states. There is no real opposition between 
a pantheistic concept of God and a unitarian concept, 
nor between them and a telic concept. Change the 
thought of a man and he will alter his concept of God 
from one basis to the other without conflict or argument. 
As society progresses and as the men who compose it 
become more normal, the same concept will be held 
by all at maturity. Every one in his development 
will go through all the epochs of thought development 
out of which this higher concept has arisen. The social 
concept of God is a blend of all the views of Him that 
appeal to men in any stage of their progress. The 
clearer and more definite each of these elements is, 
the more perfect and elevating is the joint result. 
How this process works in places where discord, fear 
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and argument present no obstacles is to be h(h;m more 
elearly in other social concepts that have been jjut on a 
stable basis. The most social of all ideals is that which 
man holds of woman. lie sees woman, not as she is, 
but as he pictures her. This vision is due to the many 
ways in which the beauty of woman is presented. 
If one view of woman were declared orthodox and all 
others opposed or excluded, Liic idcuil of woman would 
be lowered and its power to rcslruin men correspond- 
ingly reduced. There is no opposition to the various 
views of women given by art. They blend into a com- 
posite picture and create a powerful social force to 
restrain the brutality and passion of men. So is it 
with the concept of God. Gods are in opposition only 
in national contests. They are made diverse by every 
struggle or argument into which men enter. Lift the 
obstacles that struggle and argument impose, and the 
unifying tendency becomes supreme. God now reflcc-ts 
all the moods and aspirations of men and from them an 
ever nobler concept emanates. The higlier the level of 
thought, the more is His unity and glory rcflect(;d in it. 
The socializing of religion is not a project for the 
future, but a process already well under way. Few 
realize that we have a modern gospel that is more effec- 
tive, even if less authoritative, than the older gospel from 
which it sprang. The hymn book is the most inspired 
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part of religious literature. This is due to the fact that 
its contents are the fittest survivals of modern endeavors 
to arouse religious enthusiasm. No one hymn contains 
all the truth, and each hymn contains some error or at 
least some defect in its viewpoint. As a basis for 
authoritative statement they would be sadly wanting, 
and yet when a congregation sings a dozen hymns, 
all are elevated in spirit by the united effect of the 
service. Hymns blend so that the joint effect is that 
of the best element in each of them. This does not 
make rigid theology, but it arouses effort. It makes 
men social and creates a feeling of unity and a spirit 
of cooperation. Poetry has also been effective in pro- 
moting a social view of religion and in giving to God 
qualities that appeal to men. Even where the poet's 
concepts have lacked some of the higher attributes, his 
ideal of God has done much to keep men religious. A 
religion of nature is better than a religion of strife. 
The poet has dwelt nearer to God than the theologian 
and felt more completely His impress. There is no 
opposition between the various religious concepts of 
literature any more than there is in the hymn book. 
They blend and elevate, and thus stand in contrast to 
the dogmas that disrupt and depress. 

In these and other ways a natural religion has been 
formed that is a religion of appeal in contrast with a 
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religion of authorily. Socitil religion cannot furnish 
premises for argument nor can it i)iit icHlriclions on 
conduct. It arouses what is in nuiu and gives a stira- 
uhis to activity. Authority .supi)rosscs ; nature evokes, 
animates and unifies. The ])iissing from the discord of 
primitive life to modern social unity weakens authority 
and tradition, but the losses tlnis sustained an; more 
than made good by the uplift coming Mirougli free- 
dom, vigor and telic activity. The road from strife 
to peace runs also from restraint and servility to 
inspiration, hope and faith. Autliorily supi)resses 
what inspiration evokes. The two are opi)osing phases 
of religious jjrogress, one of which must disappear before 
the upward movement of modern thought. 

The feeling in favor of authoritative religion comes 
largely from the belief that it liirnishcs the only adequate 
foundation upon which the moral code can rest. What 
is there to put in the place of the ten commandments 
is a question put with earnestness by many who fail 
to see any other basis for a moral code. The reasoning 
of the metaphysician has llu- same thought in the back- 
ground. He believes that in proving the existence of a 
God he is saving morality from the (|uagmire into which 
utilitarianism and other inductive sclietnes of morality 
would put it. Deductive thinkers are jirimarily moral 
and not religious teiuliers. They thirds that sound 
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morality must have some antecedent principle or sanc- 
tion. The moral imperative was nearer to Kant's 
heart than other principles, and this basis of morality 
he believed he had saved from the destruction which his 
critical method wrought against other dogmatic prin- 
ciples. Nor has the moral attitude of the leaders of 
science been different from that of philosophical 
teachers. The one thing they have feared has been 
that in the general destruction science was making 
morality would suffer because no new basis had been 
given it. Herbert Spencer broke in on the plan of his 
philosophy and published the " Data of Ethics " out of its 
order because he felt that a crisis in morality had been 
brought on by the inroads science was making on tra- 
ditional beliefs. He too wanted to find an antecedent 
principle from which morality could be derived, and felt 
as keenly as did Kant that without some such support 
morality would degenerate. This unanimity of opinion 
in favor of a morality that depends on antecedent prin- 
ciples makes it hard to present a morality based on its 
subsequent effects. The change in thought must, how- 
ever, be made if morality is to be transformed from a 
personal to a social basis. Social morality gets its 
force from its consequences ; it has no antecedent prin- 
ciple from which it is derived nor any authoritative 
sanction by which it is enforced. 
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To present clearly the social basis of morality a con- 
trast must be made between culture and morality. 
Civilization and culture are carried along and improved 
by objective means, ('ultural attitudes are acquired 
and come to each individual not us a part of his hered- 
ity, but from his education and enviroriiMcril. Culture 
and civilization survive even if the race that embodies 
them goes down. Th(Tc has been u scries of culture- 
bearing nations, each imparting its civilization to IIk; 
next, but not its physical lierodity. Our culture; is 
not due to our racial anc^estors, but to Greece, Rome 
and other ancient civilizations. Culture is thus objec- 
tive and may exist along with a decline in physical 
traits. In fact, race suicide and culture are so inti- 
mately connected that the one rarely exists without 
the other. Morality, however, has race perpetuation 
as its end and test. The test of morality is not happi- 
ness and culture, but increased vigor and longevity. 
The test of vice, on the other hand, is decreased vitality 
and early death. "The wages of sin is death " is an 
old observation and us true to-day as ever. In favor 
of morality increased efficiency, vigor und longevity 
are always working. Against vice elimination is active. 
The moral is therefore that which gives vigor, while 
vice is that against which elimination is at work. 
Morality is therefore not made by an argument nor 
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derived from an antecedent principle. It is not even 
an intellectual act, but the result of evolutionary and 
eliminating forces. TNTiere a new morality is forming 
there is a modification of tj-pe due to the elimination 
of the ^•icious and the growing vigor of the \'irtuous. 
Contests in morality are a struggle between tj-pes each 
stri\Tng to make its ^-iews the social standards of the com- 
numity. Morality is built up around the family as a cen- 
ter and it commands the specific things that preserve and 
elevate it. The improved family becomes a tj'pe, and 
the group struggle that foUows is the basis of morality. 
This can be plainly seen in present moral struggles, 
of which the temperance problem is an illustration. 
Mothers want to preserve their children and rear them 
with increased ■sngor and longer Ufe. The saloon is an 
obstacle to this that must be displaced in the fight for 
family preservation. Temperance adds to life and 
^"igor. The use of alcohol reduces both. In every 
communitj'^ where this opposition exists there is a type 
formation which ends in a contest between the abstainer 
and the drinker. Back of all arguments are these racial 
differences with a struggle and a class differentiation 
that ends in the domination of one faction. Social 
differences may be settled by reason and compromise; 
moral differences lead directly to struggle and coercion. 
The forces back of morality are thus not reason and 
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authority, but the increase of vigor and the elimination 
of the unfit. We need look no farther than this to 
find the basis of the coercion that moral codes exercise. 
Attractive morality represents only the early stage 
of moral progress before differences in type are clearly 
manifest. Repressive morality is sure to follow, because 
it is the only means by which social unity can be main- 
tained. The family must be strengthened, even if it 
be at the expense of culture. 

The process, however, does not stop here, but is made 
social by a change in attitude towards the means by 
which family life is maintaincid. Attractive morality 
and coercive morality are remedial and not construc- 
tive ; they induce people to leave the bad or prevent them 
from securing it. Social morality is constructive and 
displaces the evil instead of keeping men from it. All 
evil is specific and local. It has definite economic and 
social conditions as its antecedent. These can be at- 
tacked and removed. Wlitm a community attains this 
viewpoint, it thinks less of coercion and more of construc- 
tive measures thai free society from long-standing and 
deep-seated barriers to a moral uplift. Constructive 
morality is, however, both attractive and coercive. 
Every public measure to remove disease, degeneration, 
vice and crime mu.st be general in lis application and 
hence coercive ; yet the coercion is not exercised against 
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individual acts, but agaiust bad social conditions. So 
also is it attractive ; yet the appeal is not to personal 
happiness, but to pubhc welfare. Social morality thus 
has in itself all the elements for its upbuilding. It does 
not need antecedent tradition, superior authority nor 
external sanction. 

Natural religion and morality make two inherent con- 
stituents of social religion. Both are to be found in 
the earliest religions, and they have continued as prom- 
inent elements ever since. A religion of appeal and a 
coercive morality arouse men and elevate social religion. 
The third element is of later origin. No name has been 
given it, since it has appeared under such different as- 
pects that it seems to have no unity. To bring its con- 
stituents into closer harmony, I shall call it Social An- 
ticipation. It might be called utopism, but this would 
give it an unreality that it does not deserve. We tViinlf 
of Utopias as artificially constructed societies so different 
from the present that to enter them human nature 
must be modified and society revolutionized. Such 
radical reconstructions reveal only in part the real forces 
back of social anticipation. All to-morrows are the 
basis of hope and the generating ground of faith. Nor- 
mal men modify to-day's acts by the faith and hope that 
needs to-morrow for their fulfillment. The future is in 
the present and thus helps to construct itself. 
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In religion these anticipations become I lie doctrine of 
a Messiah, a loolced-for leader who will displace despair 
and defeat with courage and accomplishmenlH. The 
origin of this anticipuLion is obscured by the claim that 
the predictions about Christ did not arise oul of a natural 
inclination to seek for help and an equally nulural belief 
that it would come. Yet nothing is plainer than that 
the depressed, hopeless condition of the Jewish nation 
must lead to such anticipations. Human hopefulness 
revolts against failure; it sets up goals to slrivo for. 
National ideals are anticipatory, and from them come 
some of the strongest motives lli.it elevate human- 
ity and give stability to political insLilutions. It is 
equally clear why after the death of Jesus, the Christ 
ideal should become prominent. Christ was to n^lurn 
immediately and in great glory. All the failures of the 
past were to be wiped out in the reconstruction and re- 
demption lie was to bring. The Christ of the future 
thus displaced the Jesus of history in Lhe Ihoughl of the 
early Christians ; with the change came hope in the place 
of despair. All this was a natural movement which 
elevated and strengthened the churcii until it changed 
its basis from antici[)iil,ion to tradilion. It thus became 
an authority that depressed, instead of a hope that 
strengthened. The old s|)irit and enthusiasm would 
come again if this process were reversed. We can have 
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an upbuilding religion only when it looks to tlie future 
and arouses faith in human betterment. 

The crust of religious tradition and the doctrine of 
total depravity have kept the social anticipations of 
modern races from assuming a religious form. Religion 
separated from national aspirations has remained static. 
The tendency towards social anticipation has been ac- 
tive in forming Utopias and in creating ideals about the 
natural man and the brotherhood of men. The demo- 
cratic spirit has done much to arouse anticipations of 
social reconstructions which blend and elevate human- 
ity into a harmonious whole. The growth and stability 
of modern nations has also helped to turn men's atten- 
tion to the future. Each nation has bright hopes of 
what is to come and expects an increase iu power and in- 
fluence that will transform and elevate the whole world. 
To-day anticipation is largely centered about sociahstic 
schemes and gives them ^^tality. Socialism is a com- 
bination of an economic program of reform and of an 
ideal reconstruction of society that is to follow. With 
its present emphasis on class struggle it is antagonistic to 
religion; but when class struggle has disappeared and 
the material obstacles to social progress are surmounted, 
social anticipation will be more prominent. Religious 
and social £ispirations will then harmonize. Socialism 
win go the road of previous reforms. As the economic 
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program for which it stands is worked out or displaced 
by a better one, the social background will blend with 
other movements of a .similar nature and lead to a 
religious upbuilding. All progress starts with a definite 
scheme of economic reform cou|)1(h1 with new hope of 
social reconstruction. The economic part of the pro- 
gram depends for its success on definite changes. 
When these arc made, there is a residue of social 
anticipation which unites with earlier anticipations to 
create higher social ideals. The same anticipation 
which shows itself in national life, in political reform 
and in socialism is also beginning to show itself in city 
life. This new unit about which social interests grow 
unites a program of improvement with anticipations of 
a higher social life. C-ity planning, health and prosix^r- 
ity give a new direction to social ideals which in the end 
will be transformed into a religious movement to recon- 
struct what is within man as well as what is about him. 
The new City of Cod will not only be well planned, 
healthy and prosperous, but will also be the center of 
spiritual aspiration. 

More powerful than any of these hopes and a com- 
plement to th(un is the thought of bodily and mental 
evolution as voiced by the eugenic movement and the 
disciples of a superman. Like other refonns, they start 
with a program that makes them antagonistic to religion. 
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This especially is true of the superman concept, which 
has been made the base of a self-centered morality. 
There will be a direct clash between social morality and 
the unsocial morality at present associated with the 
concept of a superman. The conflict, however, is with 
the two types of morality and when social morality 
shows its superiority, the thought of a superman will 
survive the defeat of its morality. The Christ ideal is 
tlie superman viewed socially. Christ is one type of 
leader for the human race in its ascent, physical, men- 
tal and religious. The other type is the self-centered 
egoist who moves up through the elimination he creates. 
The contrast between progress by redemption and pro- 
gress by elimination will be amply illustrated in the 
struggle between these two \-iews. Both, however, 
contain social anticipation in a clearer and more vivid 
form than any antecedent social movement. Out of 
this transformation a movement in thought is coming 
tliat will force religion to discard traditions and dogmas 
tliat separate it from other social ideals. The blending 
of all social aspirations is but a matter of time. When 
it comes, social religion will have its full growth and be 
the expression of the forces that upbuild men and make 
social thought dominant. 
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